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INTRODUCTION 


The  State  of  Massachusetts'  Primary  system  has  had 
a  colorrul  history  of  difficulties  and  intricacies  in  the 
attempt  oo  ^^©t  an  efficient  system  by  vrhich  the  people  may 
control  the  nomination  as  v/ell  as  the  election,  v/lthout  the 
undue  Influence  of  the  "political  boss". 

In  the  follov/ing  pages,  it  v;ill  be  the  aim  of  the 
writer  to  give  a  clear  and  authentic  description  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  State  Primary  system  in  Massachusetts.  The 
background  and  the  evolution  of  the  Massachusetts »  nominating 
system  will,  of  course,  be  touched  upon,  but  the  main  empha- 
sis will  be  on  the  present  da-  working  of  the  Primary  system. 

At  times  it  will  seem  to  the  reader  that  certain 
points  are  unduly  stressed,  but  the  author  must  point  out  ^j*^ 
that  ^  he  material  on  the  nominating  system  of  Massachusetts 
is  not  abundant  and  every  fr  gment  of  pertinent  material,  ob- 
tained from  both  academic  and  research  sources,  has  been  used 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  description  as  complete  as  possiblo. 
Therefore,  where  th>re  is  more  information  on  eome  points 
than  on  others,  the  former  points  become  emphasizod  sometimes 
out  of  proportion. 

The  nom-inatlng  system  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  any 
state  in  fact,  is  not  perfect.    The  writer  will  criticize  from 
the  point  of  view  to  which  his  research  has  brought  him  and 
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will  quote  criticisms,  "both  good  and  bad,  of  authorities  on 
the  type  of  Primary  system  that  is  ^^aed  in  Massachusetts, 
The  good  points  will  be  brought  out,  and  the  abuses  empha- 
sized with  the  necessary  reforms  to  correct  these  abuses 
pointed  out. 

This  work  has  been  limited  to  the  State  Primary 
system  because  discussion  of  both  State  and  local  nominating 
systems  in  the  same  book  would  tend  to  confuse  the  reader, 
though  at  times  the  system  of  the  city  of  Boston  through  ne- 
cessity will  be  touched  upon. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  volume  will  give 
each  reader  a  pore  complete  and  understanding  knowledge  of 
the  State  Primary  system,  of  Massachusetts. 

Special  acknowledgment  is  given  to  Miss  Florence 
H.  Luscomb,  Secretary  of  the  Wcm.en*s  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  at  one  time  very  much  Interested  in  the 
League  of  V.omen  Voters,  and  to  Jam.es  H.  Sheldon,  Professor  of 
Government  at  Boston  University. 

Miss  Luscomb ♦s  kindness  in  allowing  the  author  to 
use  her  private  collection  of  material  on  the  Primary  and  pre- 
conventlon  Primary,  In  which  she  has  had  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest, helped  Invaluably  in  writing  upon  the  Primary  election 
system  of  the  last  fev/  years  in  Massachusetts, 

Professor  Sheldon  through  his  patience,  knowledge, 
and  direction  has  made  the  completion  of  this  work  possible. 

I  extend  to  both  my  sincdre  thanks. 

R •  J •  A. 
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Chapter  I 

THE  BACKQROUin)  AND  EVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY  OP  THE  PRIMARY  SYSTEM 

A.    Nominations  In  the  Colonial  Period, 

In  an  exposition  of  the  functioning  of  the  present 
day  Primary  system  of  Massachusetts,  the  background  and  evo- 
lutionary liistory  of  the  nominating  processes  used  nust  be 
related  In  order  to  obtain  a  more  comtdete  understanding  of 
the  immediate  system. 

In  the  colonial  period  we  find  that  nominations 
were  in  some  oases  self-announced,  but  the  cc»nmon  way  v/as  to 
make  them,  at  private  conferences,  or  at  what  would  be  called 
"parlor  Caucasus"  of  those  particularly  interested  in  public 
affairs  J  i.e.  by  the  leading  men  in  the  community.  There 
v^ere  not  any  real,  v;ell-de fined,  and  permanent  political 
parties  in  the  colonial  period.    There  were,  nevertheless, 
exciting  political  contests  occuring,  where  we  may  be  sure 
there  existed  som.e  sort  of  an  agreement  upon  candidates  pre- 
vious to  election  corresponding  to  the  caueus  or  Primary  of 
later  times,  and  tliere  even  seems  to  have  been  an  agreement 
extending  through  the  different  towns  sim.llarly  to  the  modern 
State  conventions.    For  instance,  Dallinger  in  his  book, 
"Nominations  for  Elective  Office",  speaks  of  it,  saying,  "In 
Massachusetts  at  the  election  in  I'ay,  1635,  Haynes  was  elected 
governor  over  Ludlow  who,  as  one  of  the  Assistants,  ^elt  that 
he  vms  entitled  to  the  position.    According  to  Governor  Win- 
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throp,  Ludlow  protested  against  th©  olectlon  of  governor  as 

void,  for  that  the  de^nities  of  the  several  tomis  had  agreed 

1 

upon  the  election  before  they  cane". 

These  "parlor  caucuses"  or  self -nominations  were 
not  the  only  nominating  systems, for  there  was  a  system  of 
official  norrlnatlon.    The  freemen  of  the  several  tov/ns  met 
on  a  certain  day  and  voted  for  tv/enty  persons  to  be  nominated 
for  "Assistants"  i.e.,  members  of  the  Council  or  upper  house 
of  the  Legislature.    The  vote  of  each  tovm  was  then  sent  to 
Boston  v/here  the  vote  of  the  entire  colony  v/as  counted  In  the 
presence  of  the  -fv/o  houses  of  the  Legislature,    A  list  of  the 
names  of  twenty  persons  receiving  the  lilghest  number  of  votes 
was  sent  to  each  tovm,  and  from  this  list  of  officially  no- 
minated candidates,  each  freemen  voted  for  twelve  at  the 
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regular  election. 

B.    Reyolut i onary  Period . 

During  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  we  discover 
that  patriotic  cluba  that  had  sprung  up  for  the  purpose  of 
agitating  for  American  Independence  In  many  sections  nomin- 
ated the  V/hlg  candidates  for  the  various  elective  offices. 
These  clubs  v/ere  generally  known  as  "caucuses". 

It  will  be  well  to  give  a  description  of  tills  pro- 
totype of  the  later  caucus,  a  Primary.    The  description  Is 
enacted  ft»om  Dalllnger*s  work  itentioned  above.  Dallinger 

1.  Dallinger     Nominations  for  Elective  Office      page  5 

2,  Dallinger      N<»ninatlons  for  Elective  Office      page  8 
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says,  "It  (I.e.,  the  word  caucus)  seems  to  mean  a  number  of 
persons,  v/hether  more  or  loss,  riet  together  to  consult  upon 
adapting  and  prosecuting  sane  schene  of  policy  for  carrying 
a  favorite  point.    The  word  is  not  a  novel  invention,  ilore 
than  fifty  years  ago  Mr.  Samuel  Adams*  father  and  tv/enty  others, 
one  or  two  from  the  north  end  of  the  town,  v/hero  all  the  ship 
business  is  carried  on,  used  to  meet,  malce  a  cpt^cris,  and  lay 
their  plaixs  for  introducing^  certain  persons  into  places  of 
trust  and  power.    Vihen  they  had  settled  it,  they  separated, 
and  each  used  their  particular  influence  v;ltliin  his  o\m  circle. 
He  and  ills  friends  v;ould  furnish  themselves  with  ballots  in- 
cluding the  narios  of  the  parties  fixed  upon  v/hlch  they  dis- 
tributed on  the  day  of  election.    By  acting  in  concert  to- 
gether with  a  careful  and  extensive  distribution  of  ballots, 
they  generally  carried  the  electors  to  their  own  mind.  In 
like  manner  it  was  that  Mr.  Samuel  Adams  first  bocarae  a  Rep- 
resentative for  Boston. 
C«    Development  of  Convention  System 

Massachusetts  during  the  Revolutionary  period  had 
taken  the  lead  in  political  organization.     In  the  years  im- 
mediately follovdng  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  she 
appears  bo  hsivo  fa]  len  behind  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  in 
this  respect.    The  lack  of  party  organization  is  shovm  by  the 
large  number  of  candidates  for  each  office,  many  of  v/hom  erore 
put  in  nomination  by  a  personal  letter  from  some  friend  or 
admirer  to  the  editor  of  sd  me  newspaper  that  was  part  of  the 


party  machine,    Dalllnger  cites  an  example  of  this  peculiar 
and  Interettlng  form  of  nomination: 

"To  the  Free  Electors  of  the  Three  First  Districts" 
Fellow  Citizens:-  With  a  rlf^ht  idea  of  the 
delicacy  of  the  measure,  but  with  a  sincere  reliance  on  your 
candour,  I  beg  the  Indulgence  of  mentionlnf^  the  Honorable 
David  Cobb,  Exculre,  as  a  candidate  for  your  Representative 
in  Congress  for  the  throe  districts  at  large  etc, 

(Signed) 

An  Elector*^ 

Those  letters  v/ero  si(;pied  with  various  names, 
among  which  \7ere  the  following:  "A  Farmer",  "^//holo  Truth", 
"Pldelltas",  "condid^^s",  "MlddleS'^x" ,  "Union",  "Froeman", 
etc.     In  content  +:hese  letters  sometimes  went  as  far  as  to 
place  in  nomination  a  whole  ticket  of  Congressmen  and  Presi- 
dential Electors, 

In  regard  to  the  caucus  convention  nomination.  It 
Is  Interesting  to  notice  that  in  October  l'^94,  at  a  caucus 
of  Republican  voters  of  the  Boston  district,  a  Doctor  Jarvis 
was  nominatod  as  the  Kopubllcan  candidate  for  Con.^ress  against 
Fisher  Ames.    Concerning  which  nomih:itlon,  a  Republican  au- 
thority assorted  that  there  were  seven  hundred  voters  present 
at  the  caucus  rhlle  the  Federalist  papers  said  there  were 

3.    Dalllnger         Nominations  for  Elective  Office      page  23 
Note:     Dalllnger *s  work  y;111  be  cni oted  often  througliout 
this  chapter  because  it  is  the  only  authoritative 
work  on  the  subject  of  early  systems  of  nomination. 
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not  ^.ore  than  one  hundred  present  and  tlint  tho  nOTilnat  on  was 

4 

in  reality  mad©  by  tho  Boston  Jacobin  Club,    Here  can  bo  eoen 

^  the  real  beginnings  of  IntGr-party^confllbt. 

In  IPOf!,        far  as  cz.n  be  ascertained,  both  the 
Pedorallct  and  Republican  parties  held  congressional  and 
coimty  convoTitlons  In  the  different  sections  of  tho  State, 
and  from  that  time  on  the  delegate  convention  appears  to 
have  boen  the  prevnillng  nethod  of  nom5.n  tlon  for  all  dis- 
trict offices.     In  ^he  beginning,  these  conventions  v/ere  cus- 
tomarily called  b;    n  vote  of  a  caucus  in  saie  one  city  or 
tov.Ti,    The  course  of  procedure  bolns  that  an  invitation  v;as 
extended  to  the  partj^  voters  of  the  otiier  cities  and  tov-Tis 
In  tlie  district  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  to  be  held 
at  some  designated  time  and  plnce.    Gradually,  there  carie  the 
groJTth  of  party  organlrr-ation  and  subsequently,  tho  call  came 
to  be  Issued  to  the  district  or  tovm  committee.    It  Is  very 
interesting  to  note  th?.t  these  conroiitteos.  In  some  cases, 
have  performed  the  function  of  nominating  the  party  candi- 
dates,   A  good  exanple  of  this  method  of  nominating  Is  found 
in  the  nomination  of  Ben;famln  Gorhan,  in  1820,  as  the  Re- 
publican candidate  for  Congress  from  the  Boston  district  by 
the  Republican  city  commlttte,  as  at  present  com  iosed  of  the 
members  of  the  different  77f?.rd  eomralttoes.    It  must  be  said, 

^  however.  In  rustiflcation,  that  the  nomination  was  later  rati- 

fied b/  a  "general  caucus"  of  the  party  voters  of  the  dis- 
trict.^ 

4,  Dallln^er         Nom.inatlons  for  Elective  Office      page  24 

5,  Dalllnger         Ncsninations  for  Elective  Office      page  24 
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In  thesG  ©r.rly  conventions.  It  wis  common  In  Massa- 
chiisetts  as  olsowhere  to  -Da^.s  r.  vot©  that  the  procoedlnr^s  of 
th©  convention  be  pfubllshed  In  tlio  leading  party  newspaper, 
signed  by  the  Chairman  "nd  Secretary  of  the  convention,  Th« 
first  rocorded  case  In  vrhlch  the  call  for  a  convention  pre- 
scribed the  exact  nnr^bor  of  dcleg^.tea  to  which  each  tovn  v;as 
entitled  in  the  convention  was  In  IHO^,    There  jIso  seems  to 

>■ 

have  been  a)  me  politler.l  manipulation  in  regr;rd  to  "Snnp  Con- 
ventions" for  in  1^-2^  a  connlalnt  ^vas  iTtade  that  the  IJlddle- 

7 

sex  County  Convention  vas  no-:  oroperly  advertised, 
D,     State  Nominations  by  Legislative  Caucus 

In  regard  to  officers  elected  b:r  the  people  of  the 
State  at  large,  viz;  the  governor  and  11 on tenant -governor, 
the  Trethod  of  nc?;r' nation  underwent  a  curious  development, 
Di-'-rlng  the  years  teredlately  follo\7lne  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  candidates  for  governor  were  noroinated  at  a 
meetir-g  of  rarty  voters  fl'on  the  different  parts  of  the  State 
held  in  Boston,     It  was  a  sort  of  a  State  caucus  or  Primary, 
Ov;lng  to  the-  difficulty  and  expenses  of  travelling  in  those 
days,  the  nuriber  of  persons  from  distant  parts  of  the  State 
was  necessarily  snail,  and  therefore  the  gathering  was  in 
reality  a  State  conventlcii  copposod  of    ho  political  leaders 
in  the  different  s.^etions. 

V-ihy  the  above  system  of  nonlnatlng  candidates  was 


6,  Dalllnger      Nominations  for  Elective  Office       page  25 

7.  Dalllnger       Nominations  for  Elective  Office       page  25 
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adopted  can  easily  be  seen, for  the  people  wore  familial'  with 
the  convontion  in  the  fori^ing  of  their  State  constltijition,  as 
well  as  in  the  ratification  of  the  now  Federal' Constitution. . 
The  first  period  of  ':ho  State  con^i-ontlon  was  not  of  long 
duration*    It  vras  not  long  before  the  r>artj  members  of  the 
Le^^islature  usurped  the  ^owor  of  no»nlnf»tlng  the  State  ticket, 
and  b-    IBOO  the  Lopislatlve  Caucus  system  vas  the  method  of 
nomine.tion.    This  nethod  of  nomina  tion  r  ^  adopted  because 
it  was  the  ejisiest. 

The  norninatlon  m<^de  by  these  Legislative  Caucuses 
was  usi.-i ally  rrtified  liy  district  conventions  and  public 
meetings  thrcsdir'how.t  the  State,  the  ratification  being  in  the 
form  of  an  original  noB^^in^itlon,    'There  then  came  a  reaction 
to  the  Lcgislr.tiv©  Caucus  and  It  beip;an  to  decline  as  a  popu- 
lar system  of  nomination  from  lPllyl8,''!5  vdth  the  subsecuent 
coming  in  of  the  State  convention, 
E •    The  ProcodrTre  of  the  Lat-er  Caucus  • 

It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  caucus  \'rlth  regard  to  the  town  nominating  system. 
A  caiici.-'s  is  a  to^  meeting  of  party  voters.    In  Boston,  no 
one  is  permitted  to  vote  In  a  Republican  caucus  unless  he  is 
an  "enrolled  Rep^iblican" ,  that  is,  unless  his  natn©  has  been 

entered  upon  the  vrsvd.  committee's  list  of  Republican  voters 

8 

for  the  ward  in  vAiich  he  resides.      The  m.eeting  is  called  to 


8,    Dallln'^er  Nomination  for  Elective  Office     peg©  51 


order  b    the  person  desl/^natcd  in  the  call^  ustially  b;,'-  the 
Chairman  of  the  v/ard  or  town  canmlttee  who  reads  a  copy  of  the 
printed  -e-all.    It  Is  then  the  custom  of  the  cauciis  to  then 
elect  a  Chnirnan  and  a  Secretary,  iraually  b,    viva  voce,  nomina- 
tion being  m.ade  from  the  floor.    Candidates  are  then  put  in 
nomlnntlon  by  their  friends,  and  their  merits  are  discuseod  in 
en  open      eting.    It  will  bear  notice  that  tliis  very  valuable 
feat-lire  of  the  old  "Sevr  Enc^land  caiicus  v/as  rare  indeed  in  other 
States,     After  the  names  and  niislif ications  of  the  various 
candidates  have  been  presented  and  after  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed  to  receive,  sort,  and  count  the  ballots,  the  voting 
begins.     It  was  remiired  by  lew  that  the  voting  shall  be  by 
ballot  is  asked  for  by  ten  voters,  in  vrhich  case  the  official 
voting  list,  certified  by  the  registrars  of  voters  has  to  be 
used.    No  one  was  allowed  to  vote  unless  his  name  v/as  on  the 
list.    The  voters,  after  their  names  are  chocked  on  the  list, 
pass  between  the  ballot  comm.lttee  and  deposit  their  ballots. 
The  persons  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the  first 
ballet  were  by  an  almost  invariable  custom  declared  to  be  elec- 
ted or  nominated,  as  the  case  may  be.    If  there  were  not  an> 
opposition,  it  was  the  usual  custom^  to  do  the  nomination  by 
acclamation  unless  the  party  laws  required  a  ballot;  if  so, 
the  Secretary  by  a  vote  Is  directed  to  cast  one  ballot  for 
the  candidate  nominated, 
P,    State  Oonvontions. 

In  the  case  of  State  Conventions,  the  call  was 


Issued  by  tho  State  Centrnl  Conrmlttee.    A  printer's  copy  was 
sent  to  the  Ohf^im.an  of  o«oh  clt;'^  or  town  oowmlttee,  and  of 
ooch  coTint:'  conrilttee  in  the  StPte.    This  call  statfjd  the 
time  and  place  of  •f^eotinfr  of  the  convention,  and  also  the 
ntcnbor  of  delegates  to  which  each  city,  tovm,  or  county  is 
entitled.    Each  town  and  ward  of  a  city  was  entitled  to  one 
delegate  and  to  one  additional  delegate  for  every  fifty  votes 
or  fri'.ctlon  thereof,  cast  for  the  Republican  Convention  of 
18(^3  • 

Ttie  noirlnatin^  procedure  of  the  State  convention 
was  in  the  folloTving  manner «    A  notion  was  made  and  carried 
for  the  appointment  b    the  Ghalrnan  of  a  comTnlttee  to  take 
charge  of  the  balloting  and  to  coimt  the  ballots  after  they 
had  been  cast,    Thore-'jpon  the  President  gravely  announced 
that  "the  chair  hxll  appoint  the  follo^vliv^  coinmittee",  and 
proceeded  to  rer.d  off  a  list  of  names  agreed  upon  by  the 
State  corsmittee  weeks  before,    Ee  then  declared  that  "nomina- 
tions for  the  office  of  f:over»nor  are  now  in  order";  where- 
upon, nominating  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  leading  candidates 
7:eTQ  usually  EPde  by  men  high  up  in  the  council  of  the  party, 
Dal  linger  says  that  at  the  Rep^ibllcan  Convention  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  1893,  there  was  witnessed  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  a  candidate  being  placed  in  nomination  by  his  two 

9 

rivals  for  the  nomination. 


9,  Dallinger 
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\7here  thoro  Is  more  then  one  candldp.te  for  nomina- 
tion, "  "b^ilTot  is  taken.    ^Jh^n  p.  Cfindidate  has  rficetved  the 
malcrity  of  votes  it  is  cr^stor^P^ry  for  frionds  of  defeated 
oendldates  to  nove  for  nn«in1mo!i8  noninrtlon.    The  party  hold- 
ing tho  Stp.t©  governnent  naturally  ronomin'ite  the  incumbents 
of  tho  V  rio-jfl  offiooB,    XHien  the  governor  and  lleutonant- 
governor  have  been  nor?in«ited,  a  connittee  waits  upon  them  to 
inform  them  of  their  nom^nr.tion  and  to  cscors  the  namlnee  to 
the  hall.    ConmittG©  appears  on  tho  platform  v/ith  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Lieutenant-governor  respectively,  v;ho  are  then  in- 
troduced v;ith  the  opti!iistic  title  of  the  next  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-governor  respectivoly,  and  the  no^.-'inees  in  turn 
resDond  v;ith  a  short  speech  v:hich  in  content  pledges  the!!!  to 
the  party  platform  and  extends  thanks  to  the  convention. 

The  nominees  for  the  Massachusetts  Executive  coun- 
cil ?rere  noininated  in  a  sonevhat  different  convention.  The 
State  is  divided  l-ito  flcven  districts,  each  of  v/hlch  returns 
one  councillor  annually.    Tho  nominations  for  the  Execi^.tive 
council  ■';?ere  w.edB  "by  corrncillor  conventions,  composed  of 
delegates  from  varioi.TS  cities  and  toTOis  of  the  councillor 
district. 

inn  t ions  for  the  State  Le«»-islature  \7Gre  made  in 
the  case  of  the  Stato  Senate  by  Senatorial  conventions  and 
in  the  case  of  Renresent otives  by  a  Inter  caucus.  'j?he 
Senatorial  convention  v/as  composed  of  delegates  ohoijsen  at 
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catjcuses  of  the  pnrty  voters  in  the  citlos  artd  torms  situated 
In  the  particular  district,    S^ch  conventions  were  called  by 
the  Sf^natorifll  dlst-^ict  comwittoe.     Previous  to  the  passage 
of  the  Caucus  Act  of  1R94,  it  was  the  custOTn  for  delegatos 
to  the  various  conventions,  to^^^ther  with  the  mombers  of  th© 
ward  or  town  committee,  to  bo  chosen  at  one  and  the  sane  cnu- 
cus,  vrhlle  candidates  for  the  Koiise  of  Represontotivos  wore 
nominated  at  a  Bubeewient  cp.ucus  called  for  that  particular 
pirr>ose.    In  1B94,  for  -'ho  first  time  in  the  case  of  the  Re- 
pw.bllcan  party  evervthinj;;;  V7«r3  done  at  a  single  caucus. 

The  varicTt^.3  r.omlnp.ting  Rchemes  have  been  surveyed 
from  the  colonial  tinea  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
oentury*    Tt  can  be  easily  seen  that  on  the  ^hole  the  nomina.- 
ting  was  in  the  hands  of  a  fe?r  people.    There  came,  horvever, 
the  reaction  a^ain-^'-  these  methods.    The  people  bo^an  to  de- 
mand more  of  a  chance  to  have  .-i  sa^  in  regn.rd  to  the  nomina- 
tions.   The  voters  were  b6g5-nning  to  reall^.e  thr.t  noinlnjition 
in  sornn  cases  riras  paramount  to  r-lection.    Heretofore,  th©  citi- 
zens were  merely  able  to  choofie  betTreon  the  hand-picked  candi- 
dates o^  the  politically  select. 

Wl-th  the  reaction  came  the  desire  for  refor^^'^.  The 
main  es^^ence  of  these  refo-j^ms  was  that  the  people  shorld,  as 
far  as  practicable,  norilnat©  their  candidates  themselves,  and 
not  delegate  that  duty  to  conventions. 

These  various  reform  measures  will  be  detalt  with  more 
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corr.pletoly  In  q  sucoeedlrv.^  chapter,  as  these  reaction  rofonna 
were  the  precursors  of  the  need  of  the  Direct  Primary  system 
S'^ch  ns  is  used  today. 

It  is  s-- ■efficient  to  say  an  n  rejsiime  of  this  chapter 
thnt  the  country  had  /irown  too  large  and  the  people  had  be- 
ccme  t  fO  politically  awakened  for  "siAall-town^  methods  to  con- 
tinue. 
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Chapter  II 

THE  ESFOraiS  TEAT  h£D  TO  TBI:  DIKEC?  PRIWAKT 

A.  Reforming  of  the  Caucus  Systein., 

As  was  sfiid  in  the  preceding  ch'r^ter,  reforii^s  v/ere 
being  demanded  in  order  to  do  v;lth  sorie  of  the  abuecs 

and  evils  of  the  caucus  system.     It  was  felt  b    the  ma.lorlty 
of  voters  that  the  State  should  throw  abotit  the  nominations 
all  the  safeguards  it  throws  about  the  election.    The  nomin- 
ation was  now  nearinf^  Its  true  level  of  importune©. 

The  first  real  effort  made  alonn  the  line  of  cor- 
rection of  the  defects  of  the  caucus  system  was  tho  act  of 

1 

1888,  which  was  passed  v/ith  the  Australian  ballot  oct.  The 
insistence  of  the  political  parties  upon  their  rights  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs  resulted  in  the  lijnitstlon  of  the  act 
to  a  fev/  simple  provisions.    It  wos,  in  fact,  thro^ichoiit  the 
entire  State  until  ,the  passage  of  the  act  of  1894,  n.fter 
which  enactment  the  1888  act  applied  only  to  minor  parties 
casting  less  than  370  of  the  votes  last  cast  for  rrovernor, 

B,  Legislative  A.ct8  of  Reform, 

The  adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  system,  in 
which  the  government  had  to  print  all  the  ballots,  gave  to 
the  political  parties  therl  first  legal  recon;nitlon.  There 
must  be  a  method  of  determ.ining  whet  nsjmes  were  to  appear 
upon  the  ballot,  and  under  what  party  deslp:nation}  In  short. 


1,    Session  Laws  of  Massachusetts      1888  page  516 
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a  legal  dofinition  of  a  party,    Merriam  unci  Overaokor  make 
the  follorrlrv^  lnteT»esr>ing  observation  on  the  above  legisla- 
tion,    "The  oonspicuOT^'S  feature  of  this  Pr3.mary  legislation 
was  the  ^'p?adnal  approac''"  toward  the  sy?3tem  emr)!  .yed  in  the 
general  election". 

The  next  step  in  the  refor^n  movement  was  the  Act 
of  1^94,  fi^ended  in  1895  and  again  in  1^96,    The  t^ct  provided 
that  no  one  v/as  to  be  debarred  from  the  Primary  because  he 
supported  an  independent  Candidate,  and  al  o  that  all  party 
Primaries  v;ere  to  be  held  on  one  of  two  consecutive  days 
fixed  by  ^he  pert?'  cormoittoe;  but  forbade  the  holding  of  the 
Primrriee  of  the  two  parties  on  the  same  day.     It  made  pro- 
vision f6r  the  ©lection  of  various  party  conBnittees  in  the 
party  PrlTDa?r7, 

^  •    The  Experiment  that  led  ^o  Reform  pnd  Demands  for  Chango 
Tho  miestlon  may  be  asVed  as  to  what  was  the  par- 
ticular mobivating  force  thai-  caused  these  reforms.  The 
ansv/'^r  is  that  it  was  a  successfiil  cTDerlmento.tion  that  led 
to  reforrii  in  Wassachusetts ,    In  1P89,  a  Republican  v/ard  of 
Boston  tried  the  schem.e  of  a  aecret  Australian  ballot  con- 
taining the  names  of  those  candidates  v;ho  had  to  be  presented 
through  pronerly  filed  nomination  papet»R  which  had  been  signed 
by  at  le^st  ten  voters  of  the  party.    It  was  signally  succers- 
fwl^  and  early  in  1«90  the  Repiiblioan  city  committee  ex'-.ended 
It  to  the  entire  city.    The  results  were  again  gratifying  to 
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the  oxtent  tiia^;  an  of  fort  was  nnd©  on  the  part  of  the  Donio- 

3 

oratic  party  to  adopt  the  sane  rulGc,    Tho  failure  of  the 
attempt  led  to  the  cor'bin''d  agitntlon  of  both  parties  for 
cancvis  reforir.  tbro-ii-'h  leglslat.^v©  enactrif^nt,    T]?jrough  the 
work  of  both  parties,  thcr^  cojlic  in^o  being  the  act  of  1P94. 
Tlie  Act  of  1804  -'.-as  divided  into  t'.vo  noparn.to  acts,  ono  om- 
braoine  thf^  entirs  Stc.to,  .vaid  the  oUier  specially  formed  for 
Boston. 

Tho  following  provisions  did  not  apply  to  Boaton: 
notices  of  tho  call  rmsc  b-^  iaauv^"!  seven  days  be  for  o  tho  cau«» 
cus  inust  state  the  place,  daA^^,  and  hou.r  of  holding,  -rhich 
shall  not  be  later  than  ci(_:ht  o'aloc.-  in  tho  eTrenlng,  notice 
must  be  posted  in  :"'iV'j  places  on  linos  of  piiblic  travel,  in 
every  postoffice  if  practicable,  and  ptiblished  in  one  or  more 
local  p  'pera  if  a.iT}/-  anch  are  published,  notice  -mint  specify 
how  tho  cftiiciis  ahc\ll  o:'.»gani55e ,tlis.t  a  ballot  for  the  choice 
of  delegates,  candidates,  etc,  shall  be  taken  and  the  polls 
kept  open  for  at  least  thirty  rjinntes.     As  a  prGcar-ition 
against  fro  idulcnt  countln/^,,  tho  secretary  of  th/^  caucn.c  is 
obliged  upon  -ivritten  rec^est  of  the  cu.alifiod  voters,  to  keep 
the  voting  list  and  ballots  ejod  to  produce  ther^  if  cslled  for 
by  any  court  of  ;*ustice. 

As  the  provisions  in  regard  to  Boston  have  no  bear- 
ing upon  the  subj' c    in  hand,  they  shrill  be  dispensed  with, 
Tho  amondnent  of  1B96  v/as  also  related  to  city  and  tovm  elec- 
tions '-nd  will  bo  loft  out  of  consideration, 
3,    Meyer       Nominating  Systems  page  104 
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The  law  was  p.ll^-nl  n])on  'hp  ma.ttor  of  Gnrol!ljn8nt 
and  o.r  party  Ic-gislatiou.     CJi'  ve  aTmsea  soon  devoloDod,  r^nd 
In  1H9'7  an  amondmunt  wus  passed  providing  bh^^t  If  a  chal'J.enged 
per  sen  iiiado  or.th       to  his  idenT:it^-,  that  he  had  not  takon 
part  m  the  caucusoa  of  ans**  party  for  a  year,  and  tliat  he  In- 
tended to  support  tiK>  nominoGS  of  tlie  caucus,  he  vas  per7T?itted 
to  vote.    This  nothod  orovontoo  the-  vn^^nnt  o,-;:clusion  of  noinG, 
but  permitted  tho  unfair  intrusion  of  utaors,  for  to  scna  nen 
an  oath  offer  a  no  "barriers. 

Moyor,  spealdug  of  \-Avj  laws  of  ir3Q4,  1B95,  1390,  and 
1097,  makes  the  follov/liif-j  pithy  statement:     "The  Ironiediate  re- 
sult of  tlie  law  was  good,  althougli  it  applied  tho  direct  vote 
prliiCiple  only  to  the  flioloo  of  direct  yjrd  officers  ?u.id  dele- 
gatee  to  the  convention  and  siio?/ed  that  there  v/o-jld  be  w5  do- 
spread  application  of  the  direct  nop'inr tion,^ 

^.Vhlle  Meyer's  obs-irvrtion  is  no  doubt  author itative, 
the  real  sonjirce  of  public  opJ.nion  v/ould  come  fi-cti^  tho  nov/s- 
papers  of  the  day.    l^xcerpts  frcii  the  Boston  dailies  will  be 
considered  just  in  order  to  get  tho  trend  of  feeling  in  the 
largest  city  anu  capital  of  fc]ie  State, 

^The  Boston  Kecoi'd  s-^^'-s:     "The  experiment  raad©  under 
the  direct  voting  ordered  by  the  Republican  legislative  has 
been  'jo  aicoessAil  that  it  ^^ill  be  carried  a  good  deal  fartlrier 
within  the  next  tro  or  hi^roo  years.    The  fact  that  tlie  Demo- 
crats iiave  endorsed  it  in  their  platfom  will  not  do  it  an^- 
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harm."  Tho  last  statGiu-int  Is  an  Interesting  obsorvntlon  in 
vlow  of  the  part  political  newspapers  play  in  malljjning  the 
opposing  pr-rtios  todny, 

Tlie  Boston  Tost,  not  to  be  on t done,  states  that? 
"The  Ga"ucus  hrs  steadily  incre^ned  in  impoi'tpnce, ,.  .until 
today  it  stands  tYio  equal  of  the  election  itself,    T;hy  then 
sho^ild  not  the  ca-^^ciis  b©  !nade  nn  elo^-tion — an  election  of 
candidate 9 --and  eondnctod  on  tho  same  striple  plan  and  with 
the  snrie  sufficient  safc^xards  as  the  final  ciioice," 

Thla  opinion  be^?rs  ont  th'^  result  of  the  st^dy  of 
the  non5.n"tinn;  systoms  ss  far  as  tli3.S5  work  has  iirofp:»eiiaed. 
Thus,  both  tho  rork  and  tho  onlnlon  substantiate  orch  otl-^er 
in  turn, 

Tho  Boston  Herald  ronarkn  thPt:     "V/e  are  pleased 
to  note  that  an  eamost  effort  is  to  be  mpde  to  ciriond  the 
caucus  lav-rs  of  this  State  no  nn  to  bring  about  direct  noriln- 
atlon  b'^  tho  people.    It  is  the  comin/!  refo?^i  J.n  party  man- 
agenont,  the  onlv  f?ure  way  yet  discovered  for  deprlrlnf^  the 
^bosa*  and  his  nr>.ehino  of  preponderat^.n,'^  Influence  in  ^nomin- 
ations*". 

There  v/as  excellent  foresight  on  the  pai*t  of  tho 
vTTiter  of  tlils  op5-nion  even  thouf;^.  tlie  observation  is  sor:'e- 
what  oDtlJ^istic  in  regard  to  the  advantar^es  of  tho  Direct 
Pr5.in?^ry, 

Another  le^idinp;  Boston  dally,  the  Qlobe,  adds  its 
advocation  to  the  direct  noTnlnatlon  by  the  follo-^in^?^  v;ordsx 


"It  cannot  b©  again  aaid  Ihut  loglslation  of  this  description 
greatly  interests  the  people,    Taev  aro  sicl-r  of  intinldation, 
rop<?atinpf  bribery  of  dolegntes,  fnlse  counts,  and  a  Imndred 
electioneering  evils,  Pod  will  n'olcomc^  all  efforts  +o  secure 
honest  elections.    The  ebsencc  of  voters  fror-  the  Prir  ^ries 
today  iG  one  of  the  ,?5r©Atoflt  ov?.ls  of  the  tire." 

There  is  no  need  for  consent  on  l^his  excerpt;  it 
speaks  for  itself, 

Boston  •Preveler  ^pts:     '*In  tills  State,  Tut 
as  \w  have  gone,  direct  nor 5-n<.'t ions  hnve  p^ivon  .^-^lood  re 3-^ It 3, 
and  it  is  b(^£; inning  to  b*  nndcr stood  that  conventions  ^re  un- 
natnrpl  and  nseless  barrlern  betrrroon  tho  piibllc  ?rlll  and  pub- 
lic .^r;i*vr.ntrt ,    The  T^eople  c-an  c  ertf.inly  be  tr-iisted  to  rrake 
their  om  nowinntlons  to  the  Inst  extent.    To  make  politics 
pure,  over^  possible  filtration  of  the  nnblic  T-rill  T'lrst  be 
avoided,"    The  norrspaper  ndds  another  push  to  the  -already 
rolling  ball  of  a  need  for  direct  norr^'^n'^tion  of  all  State 
officers, 

Boston  Advert isor  adds:     "No  plan  of  caucus  re- 
fonn  that  has  been  broupiht  fcrrr^rd  rithin  recent  years  has 
Core  so  cn.i?.ckly  5.nto  'Tijbllc  favor  and  hos  been  so  f^enerally 
accepted  and  so  little  critlciaed  by  the  nross  tlirour;hoirt 

the  State"  (as  sons  plan  for  direct  votin[^)  , 

ntixiuesi     "llie  adoption  of  this 
Boston  ''^^^_7*p^3.  eon;- 

system  (direct  nomin Jtion)  would  do  away  v/itn  some  oi'  the 
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or  thG  woi-st  of  i:ho  lirevulliiig  political  abtisea.     It  would  im- 
part to  tlie  Prlm.^uPy  Mioh  of  tlic  some  intorost  now  tal:on  in 
elections,  and  it  is  probabl'^  that  2  larf^o  proportion  of  tho 
rogiotered  voters  vorild  pprticlTJ-:^tG  in  tliorn.     It  would  do 
awp-y  vrlth  priv-rte  tricks  and  bargaiiis,  fnd  .voiild  offer  in- 
drioeTnents  for  tJije  best  men  to  preson!;  thonsolvos  as  candi- 
dates.   If  there  p.r©  aixj-  dlsf?dvf.'ntcigos  sufflc^.ont  to  off  sot 
those  ny.nifost  gains,  thoy  are  yot  to  "bo  addrensod".  Tnla 
etnteront  ndvoontos  the  direct  norinntlon  in  s^ich  a  way  ns  to 
ifflke  the  ndo'^tl.on  p«rn.7n.o^mt  to  the  contln-'^anco  of  good  gov- 
ernirion^  and  ^:his  •?ddn  an  Irr'portant  stop  in  t-iB  Qducatlon  of 
the  '^'^oplo  towards  the  Diroct  Prinary* 

The  Boston  Tr-^nsc^liDt  remrJrs:     "After  the  denon- 

■II  II         IJI  III* 

stratlon  'jtc.  hive  recently  hr.d  o'''  the  \--iod':a::i  and  practicalness 
Of  the  (direct  nonination)  low  of  1901  in  Si-iffollc  Ooym^,  Uio 
Logisl-^t^ire  cannot  logically  rofijco  to  Pirant  an  extension  of 
the  reforir  to  other  and  all  parts  of  the  Gonmion^^/eolth,  The 
bill  '.hich  T.^r,  Lnce  of  SorierYill©  hns  introduced  in  the  flouso 
is  in  effect,  hut  the  extension  of  .^5  principl<:^  'f;hich.  has 
proved  its  correctness  in  theory  and  its    utility  in  practice 
1x1  a  lln^?.ted  are?.    Trio  Legislatirre  has  comiritted  itself  in 
favor  of  the  principle,  and  i^;  carir.ot  conoistentl/  ref?.ise  i^o 
continue  to  fav,->r  it,    ?To  leg5.sln to/*  'ho  has  ar^y  respect  for 
the  wishes  of  his  constlt-.^.^nts ,  or  who  has  any  fear  of  wiiat 
they  may  do  to  him  if  ho  do^^s  not  respect  their  wishes,  will 


tMnlr  it  prudent  to  opnoao  tt^  direct  nomination  bill". 

The  Boston  dflllles  liavo  been  (Rioted,  and  no'.v  v/lth 
regard  to  th^  foelinr  of  tho  rest  of  the  State,  acme  of  the 
more  5jnT>ort!^r.t  dallloB  onts1.de  of  Boston  willl  be  scanned, 

liQwyenoe  Epgtet     "There  Ip  at  present  a  Fido- 
sprend  rrovement  throuf^honit  tho  State  In  fnvo?-*  of  tho  dlati'lot 
ays  ten  of  ncsninat-lons, " 

.^yjT^lniTf leld_  Repnbllo ant     "It  m?»ks  the  spread 
of  a  general  tor.  ^leney  bnok  fl^otri  re  pre  sent  at  5.  ve  ^-overmior.t  to 
a  pure  denocracy  rrhere  all  the  people  pftrticioEto  not  only 
In  election  birt  l.r  norn^n- tlons" . 

'^'^    -^'^Ti^oll.  Snn:     "It  io  designed  to  i^ake  the  no- 
nlni-tlons  more  the  choice  of  the  neople  than  the  selections 
of  the  politlciana" , 

These  excorpts  eho^-'  tliat  the  entire  State      s  in 
accordance  v/ith  the  Boston  dallies,    The  weeklies  fl.lso  had 
something  to  say  concerning  direct  noT^ln  'tion, 

Sopgyyillo  Qltlgen;     "The  substlttitlon  of  the  Pri- 
mary election  vWd  b<>  a  big  Iffproverient , " 

Boston  Ooriirlert     "The  nor^lno.tlng  caiiciis  is  often 
more  irnnortant  than  the  VQt5,np;  on  election  dar,  and  It  shonld 
be  giTarded  against  fraud  with  at  least  emial  care," 

Bo  s  t  on  Be  a  c  03? !   "It  1p,  incredible  that  a  State  like 
Massachusetts  sho^^ld  l«y  behind  In  the  reform,  and  It  is  sin- 
cerely to  be  hoped  thr.t  the  General  Oourt  ^-rill  take  positive 
action  on  the  subiect," 

5.    Primary  Elect ions'.'and  jblrect;  Nominations    pahphlet  put  out 
by  yaucus  Reform  League— all  exceppts  from  newspapers  are 
quotoa  from  pages  4-10 


i 
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There  cannot  bo  any  doiibt  that  the  people.  If  the 
newspapers  can  be  taken  as  a  voice  of  tiielr  opinions,  v/anted 
the  direct  notninatlon  syctoin.    The  sincere  desire  voiced  for 
an  inuned  ate  enactment  of  a  state-wide  Direct  Prlciary  v/as 
doom^v'd  for  p.  tor.iporc.ry  disaijpointnent,  for  it  v/an  not  until 
1911  tiifi^t  Miissacnuaects  finally  adopted  the  dii'ect  nomin^xtion 
system. 

The  old  party  leaders  v/ere  diaharde,  but  Josiali 
Qiiincy,  U^jo^'  of  Boston,  had  voiced  their  duom  as  far  back 
as  1890.    Spetii':ing  before  tiie  National  Coiifer^^nce  on  tiio 
Pi'actical  Reforiii  of  Primary  Elections,  ho  said,  r'The  retiula- 
tlon  of  the  caucus,  the  intr ©auction  of  a  foi'mal  sysbem  of 
ballot in^i  in  it,  does  oend  i;o  inciease  cho  public  interoat 
in  voting  at  a  Primary  election  and  does  bring  out  a  much 

larger  vote,,.,,  it  is  a  demons tr a bod  fact  in  the  City 

of  Boston, .vVhon  the  citizen  is  (?;iven  aomu  inducement  to 
come  out  ^md  vote  at  the  party  caucus,, .iie  Siiows  the  same 
interest  in  comln<.-:;  out  and  voting  th.it  he  does  upon  election 
day,"   ^    The  greatest  indictment  of  the  caucus  convention 
system  was  fj;iven  in  the  petition  for  bbd  passage  of  House 
bill  204  in  1902.    The  prevalent  method  of  nominating  cpoidi- 
datos  for  public  office  in  Massachusetts  v;'as  defective  in 
these  regards:      They  discourage  attendance  at  tiie  PrinariGS 
by  permitting  'r.iimi  to  bo  held  at  inconvenient  tiiiies  and 
places,  ofteji  imder  conditions  repulsive  to  inanjf"  citi^;ene« 


6»    National  Conference  on  Practical  Heforn  of  Pririary 

Elections  Pamphlet 
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Tliey  cj.3COiiiMigo  that  fair  ^nd  iVae  rivalry  wiilcli 


brings  the  people  the  wldost  i*anF,e  o.C  dioice,  iQlnliuizing  pub- 
lie  intGreat  bv/  v/ai»rantin^  tho  belief  that  the  pro(^ram  has 
been  pre-arranged  and  tha.t  the  atbJ.tiide  of  tne  Individual 
voters  will  oe  ln--of f octivo  and  his  ji'otendanoe  useless. 

They  permit  candidates  of  one  party  to  share  in 
naming  the  candidates  of  another. 

They  facilitate  the  prooeodin^s  kii-ovm  as  "oavicus 
-   pficking"'  and  ''ropeatins"  • 

They  have  reached  the  point,  as  f^how-i)  h/  recent 
happonin,'-;s ,  of  broadinti  scandal,  corruption,  conspiracy,  «nd 
oriii©. 

They  give  cpportv'nity  for  exjii'-cleinr^  in  conventions 
bribery,  trr.dir^;,  intiirildation,  and  fraud, 

Tl-ey  make  it  rare  for  candidate  &  to  succeed,  par- 
ticulr-rly  in  contested  convontlon  //ithout  truckling  or  pitting 
th.emselves  und«r  oi.:ligctions  to  clicfties,  rint;s,  corporations 
or  ind5vidi.ie.lB,  //ho  seek  to  infl^j^ence  political  f'.ction  for 
per s  onal  advantaf;^e , 

They  foster  intrifime,  boB&isnj,  manipulation,  and  all 
the  vrorst  forms  of  politic r.l  iictivity, 

Thoy  frequently  result  in  the*  noEiin:^tion  of  candi- 
dates noi;  the  choice  of  a  plurality  of  the  pai'-^-  nembers  of  a 


district. 

They  hinder  the  exp-^erision  of  tho  T>eople's  v.-lll, 

aiid  of  yrlyo  oy^^-^-  -t-Q    )i,oqf.  ..'Un  pyoh  t_o  m.^llify  that  vdll 

7»    Primary  Elections  and  Direct  ITomina'tions  ^.Caucus  Reform 


TjTils  indictment  was  strettuously  backed  up  by  Hofer, 

writing  on  tiiG  i\iiierlcan  j.'r.l2»?>-ry  system,    Hofer  points  out 

that  "the  corimpted  Pi.-'imary  Is  bhe  political  crirao  of  the 
p, 

country",     and  also  .:he    'pi.irlfication  of  tne  n-iinary  unit  of 

our  politica  is  absolul©]./  necessary  If  wo  v/ould  not  see  our 

coimtry  go  down  in  the  v/orat  c(u.'5.giiiiro  ox  corruption  that  ever 

Bwallovred  a  republic.     We  ai»e»  livinjj  in  an  er-^  of  darkest; 

bossisn,  when  the  sun  of  free  self-govoi'ntisnt  by  tiic  people. 

9 

has  nearly  set"," 

^*    "Jbe  End  of  j.u.   QIC  Caucus  o.fstam  in  31,:^iit# 

V/ith  such  ©xpres3iorAa  of  opinion  against  the  time- 
dishonored  caucus  systera,  the  cUanLge  to  a  system  more  suitable 
to  a  democi'atic  people,  tiiat  is,  a  system  by  v;hlch  the  people 
might  pick  their  own  candid^.te,  ;;;.3  inevitable*    The  Direct 
PrimFiry, extended  s tat e-vdde, seemed       be  tho  solution  but 
progress  was  gIot:,  too  slov/  for  the  adiierents  of  tho  direct 
nojTiinp.tlng  method.    Finally,,  the  people  were  given  their  just 
right        nelGCt  theii'  O'm  candidates  by  a  complete  law,  put- 
ting in  the  Direct  Frlmtiry  systew  in  1911, 

\Vq  Shall  speak  of  the  direct  ?x»iin-*py  and  its  \7ork- 
ings  in  the  next  cl^^apter,    S^ifflce  to  say  of  tlzB  raaterial  in 
this  chapter  tlia.t  the  non-regulated  cauciis ,  jjoverned  by  a  fev/ 
men  had  failed  of  popuLu"*  support  ana  tlrie  combination  of 
public  o.:inion  and  press  y/as  too  pov/ori'ul  '.-o  be  \/ilhliGld  fjc'om 

8,  The  Scliool  of  Politics  The  American  PrJjnary  page  7  Hofer 
r-.    The  School  of  PolitiOB      Tlie  American  Prjnary  P&ge  16  Hofer 
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refcrni  and  a  chaii£,e-  to  p-.  sy-s^eiii  more  in  iiccordance  v/ith  tho 


Chapter  III 

THE  DIRECT  FRIHARY  AJ^TD  ITS  OP^mTION 

TbB  Dlroct  Primary       MaRsachnsetts  vjr\r,  installed 
by  a  complete  Ua^-'  in  TTicrc  h&s  '^lao  boon  subsequent 

Tlie  rr.ontion  ^vhethor  the  Direct  Prinary  in  n  bettor  sysbem 
than  the  old  convontion  synter  ■•vill  not  be  rUfsmissed  in 
tMp  chaptor,  bn*-  "/ill  b-^  t"k©r}  opre  of  in  another  one. 
The  operation  of  the  Direct  Pr-'j^inry  v;ill  bo  dealt  v/ith  ex- 
olnsively  herein;  the  Icrisl.ition  on  tbo  S','steri  give:  and 
samriles  of  Pririarr' ballots  sho7.Ta. 

Hofer  s^YS,  "in  the  perfected  Prirrtary  every  mem- 
ber  of  every  part-"  should  ha-ve  n.  direct  vote  in  the  choice 
of  ©ver3^  C'^ndid^te  '.rhose  ntr^e  epper^rs  on  the  ticket  of  his 
pnrty,""^  7/ith  tMfs  (-"lotation,  the  legislation  of  Mn.Gsa- 
chiTgetts  seers  to  be  in  .^ceord.    The  •r-'bject  of  this  -^.^ork 
belnp  limited  to  y-^ssaehnsetta ,  the  root  desir^ible  thing 
to  do  ia  to  'iTote  the  l-ivrs  on  PriTn?.r:y'-  o  loot  lor.  c,  vcrbatin: 
ri^.the:.'  th'?.n  b^r  excerpts  in  order  th.-^t  nothing,  \vlll  he 
irissed,  end  the  oper-^tinf!;  of  the  PrlTiary  better  imderBtood. 
i!^OTnination3  of  Candidates. 

Whflit  partleis  mcv  mnlre  non'in?»tions? 

At  ar^  Pr5jnary,  caucus  or  convention  hold 

1»    Hofer      The  SchpoX  of  PQl.it icfg.,         American  PriiTiary 

Preface 

2,    These  laws  are  cuoted  trmi  the  General  Laws  of  I/Iass, 

1932      Chapter  53,  1-4 


imder  this  chapter,  eech  part"'  h*  vlng  the  rig;ht  to  partici- 
pate in  or  hold  the  sp^v.e,  may  nominate  fis  many  candidatos 
for  each  offiCG  for  which  it  his  the  right  to  iiake  nomin- 
ations therein  as  there  are  persons  to  be  elected  to  tb^t 
oi'ficei^  and  no  luore,  A  party  v/nlch  has  not  polled  at  the 
proceding  State  or  rjunlcipal  Glection  the  vote  recaiired  to 
mpice  it  a  political  or  munloipal  pai'ty  as  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 1  of  Cxiapter  50  ^ 

■"•.vlilch  n':  thnno  p^T'Cf^d^n  -  'bl.'-nnial  elections 
has  polled  in  the  Oornmonwealth  or  in  any 
d:*  ctrlc      counts-,  cr'ty,  ':.ovai,  or  v/ard  I'GS- 
pectively,  a  number  of  votes  for  governor 

to  the  ir-iT-T^or  o'^  -;o':r-i:'  Viiculrod  r,o 
ncaiiiniite,  by  nomination  papers,  a  candidate 
for  rrt  office  r/idch  \t  to  oe  filled  by  elec- 
tion therein  may  hold  a  caiacua  of  convention 
r»nd  f  nori/nrtion  for  the  office  ao  to 

filled.    A  party  wliloh  makes  one  or  r^ore 
nop* Ini-'.t Ions  Or?  1  \y-      1 it lod  v.,  h.- vo  tne  n..ur»© 
of  each  of  tia  candidates  printed  on  the  bal- 
l-^t  to  "bo  vnod  i  t  t?f"^  o-:svin^-  election;  r.:ut 
unleas  tiae  noinination  is  mad©  by  airect  plu- 
rplit-^  ^'ote  in  a  Prinar:7  or-  5.n  fsevorul  cau  - 
cuses  held  in  nore  than  on©  ward  or  in  nor© 
th'^T)  one  precinct  or  rr^ovp  of  pro c laic ts ,  ,i 
certificate  of  nociu-nation  nrnst  b©  filed  as 
provided  in  Section 

^  •    How  TTon-i.n.-llong  arc  Vp~c^o. 
Section  2 

Exoepi  in  the  case  of  municipal  nominations 
where  oit;    o::»  to-n.  cl^jix-tor-c  otjV5rv;lso  jto- 
vlded,  candidates  of  political  parties  foj? 
rail  eioction  offices  except  presidential 
elector  eaall  b©  nominated,  and  members  of 
pollticnl  corF'itt*^f>s  .ind.  dnlc^.f-.toi^  to  con\'<.n- 
tions  shall  be  elected  in  Primaries  or  by 
holding?;  of  tbe  cniTovrcn,  r:nd  '  he  n or"  una t ion 
oi  any  party  other  tium  a  political  party  in 

3*      PoliticP-l  pf^.rt'y  '<5lv:;n.'  oV»plj  f.o    r  pr'rty  v'iiicii  'at  the 
preceding  biennial  St^te  election  polled  for  the  ^^ov- 
ez'nor        le^c.t  throe  poi*  c^'^^-.  of  the  entire  veto  Cc^sted 
in  the  cocnrony/ealth  for  that  office 


€ 
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any  district  containing  nore  than  one  ward  or  . 
tov/n  chosen  by  caucuses  held  under  Section  117  ^ 
in  wards  and  towns  of  the  district  for  which  the 
nomination  is  to  be  made.    All  nonlnatlons  and 
elections  in  Primaries  and  caucuses  shall  be  by 
direct  plurality  vote.    No  candidate  shall  be 
noninated  or  political  committee  or  convention 
delegates  elected  in  any  other  manner  than  is 
(Edi*ein  provided. 

Section  3 

That  a  candidate  whose  name  is  not  printed  on  the 
Primary  ballot  must  accent  nomination  to  have 
name  printed  on  election  ballot  by  filing  a  Vvfrit- 
ten  acceptance  of  the  nomination  in  the  office 
of  the  State  Secretary  before  the  last  hour  for 
filing  certificates  of  nomination  for  such  office. 

Section  4 

No  convention  to  nominate  candidate  shall  be  called 
for  or  held  on  a  date  earMer  than  four  days  after 
the  holding  of  the  caucus^  for  the  choice  of  dele- 
gates thereto,  and  all  such  conventions  shall  be 
called  for  and  held  on  a  date  not  later  than  forty - 
eight  hours  prior  to  the  hour  for  filing  certifi- 
cates of  nomin  tions  provided  in  Section  10«^ 

The  above  laws  have  mainly  applied  to  political  par- 
ties and  their  relations  to  nominations.  The  laws  follou'ing 
relate  to  State  Primaries,  The  provisions  applying  to  State 
Primaries  are  as  follows: 

C»    Nominations  and  Elections  at  State  Primaries, 
Section  41 

Primaries  shall  be  held  for  the  ncaninations  for 
candidates  of  political  parties  for  all  ifflces 
to  be  filled  at  a  State  election  except  presi- 
dential elector,  and  for  tho  election  of  district 

4,  Twent7r-five  voters  must  participate  and  vote  therein  If  the 
proceedings  are  to  be  valid, 

5,  General  Laws    Chapter  50  Section  1       The  term  "caucus" 
means  any  public  meeting  of  the  voters  of  a  precinct,  ward, 

or  tov/n  held  under  the  lavm  relating  to  caucuses, 

6,  These  laws  and  following  laws  are  ccanniled  from  the  laws  of 
1P09,  pp. 103,207,329;  Laws  1910,  pD.30,468;  Laws  1911,  pp. 
570j  Laws  1912,  pp. 173, 180, 184, 336, 374, 411, 694;  Laws  1913, 
pp. 950, 62 8;  Laws  1914, pp. 403, 959;  Laws  1919,  pp,200;  Laws 
1920, pp. 497, 592;  Lav/s  1921, pp. 246, 460;  Laws  1922, 1926, pp,  116 
Laws  1927, pp. 16, 17, 81, 350, 
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Section  42 


members  of  state  cornrilttees  and  delegates  to 
State  conventions  of  political  parties. 
Sections  42  to  54  inclusive  shall  apply  to  such  Primaries 

D,     Secretary  of  State  must  be  Notified  of  Holding  of 

Primaries, 


In  cities  or  towns  whore  the  aldermen  or  select- 
men determine  the  mestions  of  holdin^^  Primaries 
by  wards,  precincts,  or  groups  of  precincts, 
they  shall  give  notice  of  their  determination 
to  the  State  Secretary  on  or  before  August  first; 
except  +:hat  in  case  of  Primaries  before  special 
elections,  they  shall  give  such  notice  at  least 
fourteen  days  before  the  Primaries, 

When  the  Polls  Shall  Be  Open, 

Section  43 

The  polls  at  every  State  Primary  shall  be  open 
during  si  ch  hours,  not  loss  than  nine  in  cities 
and  two  in  towns  as  may  bo  designated  by  the 
aldermen  in  the  cities,  and  in  towns  by  by-law 
or  in  default  of  si)ch  by- Jaw  or  vote  by  the 
selectmen, 

P,    Nomination  Papers  and  Number  of  Signatures, 
Section  44 

The  nomination  of  candidates  for  nomination  or 
election  at  State  Primary  shall  be  by  nomina- 
tion papers.    In  case  of  offices  to  be  filled 
by  all  the  voters  of  the  comm.onwealth,  such 
papers  shall  bo  signed  in  the  aggregate  by  at 
least  one  thousand  voters,  not  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  be  from  any  one  county. 
Such  papers  for  all  other  offices  to  be  filled 
at  a  State  election,  and  for  members  of  com- 
mittees and  delegates  to  the  State  convention, 
shall  be  signed  by  a  number  of  voters  ecual  in 
the  aggregate  to  five  voters  for  each  ward  or 
town  or  tov/n  in  the  district  or  county,  but  in 
no  case  shall  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
be  required, 

-j^     

0.    Nomination  Papers:    Contents,  Qualification  of  Signers, 


Acceptance,  Number  or  Uandidates, 


Section  45 

Every  nomination  paper  shall  state  in  addition 
to  tho  npjne  of  the  candidate  (1)  Ills  residence 
\7ith  street  and  number  thereof,  if  any;  (2)  the 
office  for  which  he  is  nominated;  {Z)  the  po- 
litical party  v/hose  nomination  he  seoks  and,  ex- 
cept for  candidate  for  ward  and  to\m  conrnlttees 
and  delegates  to  conventions,  tho  paper  may 
state  in  not  more  than  eight  words  the  public 
offices  v/hich  ho  holds  or  has  held,  and  if  he 
is  an  elected  inc^-mbent  of  an  office  for  wliich 
he  seeks  nomination,  thit  he  is  a  candidate  for 
8^1  ch  renomination.    Signatures  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  Section  7  7  and  every  voter  may  sign 
as  many  nomination  papers  for  each  office  as 
there  are  persons  to  be  nominated  for  or  elected 
thereto,  and  no  more.    No  nomination  paper  shall 
contain  the  name  of  more  than  one  candidate  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  delegates  to  the  State  con- 
vention and  members  of  ward  and  tovm  committee. 

H,    Certification  and  Limitation  of  Candidates ♦ 

Section  46 

Every  nomination  paper  shall  be  submitted  on  or 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
Friday  preceding  the  day  on  vjhich  it  must  be 
filed J  to  the  registrars  of  the  city  or  town 
in  which  the  signers  appear  to  be  voters  who 
shall  check  each  name  to  be  certified  by  them 
on  the  nomln  .tlon  paper  and  shall  forthwith 
certify  thereon  the  n  mber  of  signatures  so 
checked  which  are  names  of  voters  both  in  the 
city  or  town  and  in  the  dlstr  ct  for  which  the 
nomination  is  made,  and  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
any  other  party  than  that  whose  nomination  the 
candidate  seeks,  and  only  names  so  checked  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  names  of  qualified  voters  for 
the  purpose  of  nomination.* 

The  provisions  of  Section  7  ^  relative  to  the 

7«    Section  7  reads  as  follov/s:     Every  voter  signing  a  no- 
mination paper  shall  sign  in  person  with  his  name  as 
registered,  and  shall  state  his  residence  on  April  1 
preceding  and  the  place  v;here  he  is  then  living,  with 
the  street  and  number  if  any|  but  any  voter  who  is  pre- 
vented by  physical  disability  from  writing  or  who  had 
the  right  to  vote  on  May  1,1857  may  authorize  some  per- 
son to  write  his  name  nnd  residence  in  his  presence, 

8.    The  registrars  need  not  certify  a  greater  member  of  names 
than  are  re("7ired  to  make  a  nomination  increased  by  one 
fifth  thereof.    Names  not  certified  in  the  first  instance 
shall  not  thereafter  be  certified  on  the  same  nomination 
papers. 


( 
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nnmber  of  najTies  to  be  certified  and  received,  and 
to  names  not  certified  in  the  first  instant  shall 
apply  to  STioh  papers,  H 

For  the  purpose  of  certifying  the  names  on  Prim- 
ary nomin  tlon  papers,  the  registrars  shall  hold 
deetings  on  the  fourth  Friday  next  Dreceding  the 
dote  on  v/hich  such  papors  are  reqi^irod  to  be 
filed  with  the  Stahe  Secretary,  except  that  for 
Primaries  before  special  elections,  the  meetings 
shall  be  held  on  the  two  Fridays  next  preceding 
such  date* 

No  person  shall  be  a  candidate  for  nomination  for 
more  than  one  office;  but  this  shall  not  apply  to 
candidates  for  membership  In  political  comri.'ittees 
or  delegations  to  the  State  convention. 

Preparation,  etc,  and  Last  Day  for  Filings 

Section  47 

Nomination  pape^  s  for  use  in  the  nomlnr^tlon  of 
candidates  to  be  voted  for  at  State  Primaries 
shall  be  prepared  and  on  request  furnished  by 
the  State  Secretary, 

Section  48 

All  nomination  papers  of  candidates  to  be  voted 
for  at  State  Primaries  shall  be  filed  vrlth  t  he 
State  Secretary  on  or  before  the  fifth  Tuesday 
preceding  the  day  of  the  Primaries,  except  in 
the  case  of  Primaries  before  special  elections 
when  nomination  papers  shall  be  filed  on  or  be- 
fore the  second  Tuesday  preceding  the  day  of  the 
Primaries, 

Nomination  in  Case  of  Death,  Withdrawal,  cr  Ineligibil- 
ity. 

Section  49 

If  a  person  nominated  to  be  "^^ted  for  at  a  State 
Prim-ary  dies  before  the  day  of  the  Primary,  or 
withdraws  his  name  from  nomination,  or  if  found 
to  be  ineligible,  and  the  re  is  no  other  candi- 
date for  the  party  nomination  for  office,  the 
vacancy  may  be  filled  by  the  State  committee  if 
the  candidate  is  one  to  be  voted  for  by  all  tuti 
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votors  of  the  oomnonvrcalth;  and  In  the  case  of 
condidates  for  nomination  or  election  in  a  dis- 
trict by  the  merobers  of  the  ward  and  to\'m.  cofnmit- 
tee  in  the  wards  and  towns  comprising  tho  district, 

•    Vaopncios  Caused  by  Y/ithdrav;al  and  Time  for  Filing. 

Qb.leotiona, 

Section  50 

In  cases  of  withdrawal-  nominations  to  fill  vacan- 
cies shall  be  filed  with  Secretary  of  State  within 
seventy -tv70  week  days  succeeding  five  o» clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  last  day  for  filing  with- 
drawals • 

They  shall  be  open  to  objections  in  the  same  man- 
ner, so  far  as  prscticable,  as  other  nominations. 

No  vacancy  caused  by  -vithdrawal  shall  be  filled 
before  the  withdrawal  has  been  filed* 

[i,    Tho  Counting;  of  Ballots . 

Section  51 

The  provisions  of  Section  105  authorizing  the 
opening  of  the  ballot  box  at  elections  in  to\ms, 
tho  taking  therefi»om  of  the  ballots  and  counting 
thereof,  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  polls,  shall 
&Pp3.y  to  State  Primaries  in  towns.    No  ballots  cast 
at  a  State  Primary  in  d  ties  shall  be  counted  until 
the  close  of  the  polls. 

M.    The  Canvass  and  Returns  of  Votes. 

Section  52 

Upon  the  receipt  of  tho  records  of  votes  cast  at 
State  Primaries,  the  city  or  tov.Ti  clerk  shall 
forthwith  canvass  the  same  and  within  four  daya 
after  said  Primary  make  return  of  the  votes  for 
candidates  for  nomination  for  Stnte  offices,  and 
for  election  as  members  of  the  State  committee,  to 
the  St^te  Secretary  v/ho  shall  forthwith  canvass 
8iK5h  returns,  determine  the  results  thereof,  noti- 
fy the  successf>jl  candidates,  and  certify  to  the 
State  canralttee  the  naiaes  of  persons  nominated  for 
State  offices  and  elected  as  mem.bers  of  State 
comnitteos.    Said  clerks  shall  determine  the  re- 
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srlts  of  tho  votG  for  delegntee  to  state  conven- 
tions and  membors  of  ward  and  tovm.  oommittees, 
issiie  proper  certificates,  and  notify  the  chair- 
man of  the  city  and  tovm  comnittoos  of  tlOB  re- 
spective parties. 

Vacancies  Gpused  by  Ties,  or  in  Delegations  or  Commit- 
tees and  How  These  Vacancies  Arc  Filled. 
Section  53 

In  cane  of  a  tie  vote  where  the  mimber  of  persons 
receiving;  ecfual  votes  exceed  the  nunber  of  nomin- 
ations available  there  shall  be  d«Mamed  a  vacancy. 
If  the  tie  is  between  candidates  for  an  office  to 
be  filled  by  all  tiie  voters  of  tlio  coramonwealth, 
the  vacancy  shall  be  filled  b,,  the  State  coimnittee. 
If  the  tie  is  between  candidates  for  nominations 
for  ar^y  other  office,  the  vacancy  shall  be  filled 
by  the  members  of  the  ward  and  town  committees  in 
the  district  for  which  the  nom.inntion  is  to  be 
made.    If  there  is  a  tie  vote  for  delegates  to  a 
conven*:ion,  or  a  place  unfilled  in  a  delegation, 
or  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  inability  or  ne^^lect 
of  a  delegate  elected  to  attend  a  convention,  such 
vacancy  sh-,11  be  filled  only  by  vote  of  the  re- 
ir.rining  members  of  the  delegation  at  a  meeting 
therefor.    Sv.ch  a  meeting  shall  choose  a  chairman 
and  secretary,  a.nd  the  secretary  shall  notify  the 
secretary  of  the  convention  of  the  action  taken 
relative  to  the  vacancy,  except  that  if  only  one 
delegate  or  two  delegates  v;ere  to  be  elected,  the 
the  delegate  or  remaining  delegates,  as  the  case 
m.ay  be,  shall  fill  the  vacancy  and  notify  the  sec- 
retary of  the  convention  of  that  action. 

If  there  is  a  tie  for  m.embers  of  a  ward  or  to'.m 
committee,  the  mem.bers  elected  shall  fill  the 
vacancy. 

If  a  majority  of  a  delegation, or  of  a  ward  or 
town  comm-lttee,  is  not  elected  the  vacancy  shall 
be  filled  trr  the  persons  elected  to  the  ward  or 
to7m  committee. 

All  vacancies  caused  by  ties  shall  be  filled  only 
by  the  dioice  of  one  of  the  candidates  receiving 
the  tie  vote. 
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0»    Ob.1ectiona  to  Wominfltiona  gind  Wlthdrawels  of  Noralnees, 
SQCtlon  55A 

^  UTien  nominations  at  the  State  Primary  are  In  ap- 

parent conforr-iity  v.dta  lav/,  they  shall  be  valid 
imlesa  written  objections  thereto  are  filed  with 
the  State  Secretary  within  six  days  succeeding  five 
o* clock  In  the  afternoon  of  the  da    of  holding  such 
Primaries;  and  such  ob;'ections  and  all  other  coies- 
tlo^s  relating  thereto  shall  be  subject  to  section 
12  ^  so  far  as  applicable,    A  person  non-!inoted  at 
such  Primaries  may  7/lthdraw  and  duly  ackno'7led(;ed 
by  him.  and  filed  With  the  State  Secretory  v/ithin 
the  llm.it  prescribed  In  this  soctlon  for  filing 
objections  to  such  nominations, 

P,    State  Conventions  of  Political  Parties « 

Section  54 

A  political  party  may  upon  the  call  of  its  State 
committee,  but  not  earlier  than  one  week  nor  later 
than  tvro  v;eeks  after  the  holding  of  the  Primaries, 
hold  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
adopting  a  platform,  electinr^  such  m^m.ber  of  members 
at -large  of  the  State  committee  as  may  be  fixed  by 
it,  nominting  presidential  electors,  and  for  such 
other  purposed  consistent  with  law  as  the  State 
committee  or  c (invention  jaay  determine.    Such  con- 
ventions shall  consist  of  the  delegates  elected 
at  tho  Stat©  Primary,  the  members  of  the  State 
committee,  the  United  States  Senators  from.  Massa- 
chusetts who  are  members  of  the  iDarty,  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  party  for  all  offices  to'  be  filled  at 
the  State  election,  and  in  years  in  v/hich  no  eloc- 
ilons  are  to  be  held  for  such  offices,  the  incum- 
bent of  those  offices  v/ho  are  members  of  the  party. 

The  above  laws  cited  are  the  complete  election  lav/s 

pertaining  to  State  Primaries  as  compiled  in  1932.    The  laws 

seem  to  have  covered  everything  and  left  no  loophole  for 

abuse,  but  nevertheless  tiiere  are  some  people  who  wanted 


9,  Objections  (Section  12)  to  nominates  for  State  offices, 
and  all  other  ciiestions  relating  thereto,  shall  be  con- 
sidered b    the  State  Ballot  Law  Comr ission. 
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changes  In  thm  ayBtaw.    The  changes  desired  vrlH  be  vlev/ed 

In  a  later  chapter • 

A  synopsis  of  the  Primary  election  laws  v/ill  help 
the  reader  at  this  point i 

Offices  p^overned  b.'  tha  Direct  Prirrjory. 

The  Direct  Primary  applies  to  all  elective  of- 
fices except  in  cities  whose  charters  provide 
otherwise,  and  except  presidential  electors, 
Tiriei     State  PrJjnary: -seventh  Tiiiesday  prior  to 
general  election. 
The  Primary  is  closed;  i,e.  Party  voters  determined 

by  part7\'-  enrollment. 
Plnoinf;  Names  on  the  Ballot;     B}r  petition  of  1,000 
voters  for  statewide  offices  for  the  other 
offices  of  the  State  and  city  elections  by 
tbree  per  cent  cast  for  j:;ove  nor        last  State 
election  in  political  unit,  but  in  no  case  less 
than  50  or  more  tlian  1,000;  by  writing  names 
on  ballot  also. 
Order  of  Nartes  on  Ballot:     Alphabetically  (except 
candidates  for  ward  or  tov/n  committee  and  con- 
vention delegates  determined  by  law) • 
Vote  Kecossar:^  to  Nominate— 'Plnr all ty  Party  Platform: 
May  be  adopted  by  a  convention  of  elected  dele- 
gates, the  State  committee.  United  States  Sen- 
ators, norlnees  for  State  officers,  or  in  the 
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yoara  v/hsn  no  election  Is  held.  foi»  State 
officora  hj  the  incturibenta  of  those  offices  ^ho 
are  jiiembors  of  the  party* 
The  Direct  Primary  system  .v/ith  its  relation  to 
State  offices  will  for  a  time  be  left  in  abeyance  while  the 
next  chapter  takes  up  another  Primary,  the  Presidential 
Primary,  but  chapter  five  v/ill  reserve  the  discussion  to 
the  Direct  Primary. 

Q*    Examples  of  the  Officilal  Primary  Ballot  Vzcd  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  examples  of  Primary  ballots  used  in  Massachu- 
setts wore  obtained  thro\igh  the  courtesy  of  tlie  Election 
Division  at  the  State  Capitol. 

These  examples  are  sho'-.m  on  the  follov/ing  pages, 
36 A  and  o5B, 


STATE  PRIMARY 


OFFICIAL  BALLOT 

OF  THE 

Republican  Party 

CHELSEA 

Ward  4 
Precinct  I 

Tuesday,  September  20,  1932 


^  WALTER  E.  BROWNELL  OF  130  HUNTINGTON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 
FRANK  A.  GOODWIN  OF  17  WADE  STREET,  BOSTON-c-rp-^ 

I  iiniiK    n.  rormor  Registrar  of  Motor  Vehlclaa 


OFFICIAL  BALLOT  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 


TO  VOTE  FOR  A  PERSON  MARK  A  CROSS     X     IN  THE  SQUARE  AT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  NAME. 


GOVERNOR 


Vote  for  ONE 


E.  MARK  SULLIVAN  OF  25  WILLIAM  JACKSON  AVENUE,  BOSTON 


WILLIAM  STERLING  YOUNGMAN  OF  39  wiiLiSTON  road,  BBOfKiiNE' 

Present  Lieutenant  Oovemor,  Veteran,  f  onnar  State  Treasurer,  Legislator 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 


/ 


Vote  for  ONE 


CASPAR  G.  BACON  OF  222  PRINCE  STREET,  BOSTON---;--- 

President  ot  Maasacllu»ett»  Senate  1928-1882 


CHESTER  I.  CAMPBELL  OF  210  NORFOLK  STREET,  QUINCY- 

Former  Mayor  Quincy,  Member  Qoyerlfcor'i  Council  Tliree  Tenm 


SECRETARY 


Vote  for  ONE 


FREDERIC  W.  COOK  OF  75  BENTON  ROAD,  SOMERVILLE----- 

PreMnt  Secretary.    For  Renominatlop 


TREASURER     ,      .    /  .      .      •      •   Vote  for  ONE 


FRANCIS   PRESCOTT  OF  OUb  UPTON  ROAD,  GRAFTON----^ 

Former  Bopreaentatlvo,  Senator 


MAX  ULIN  OF  166  HARVARD  STREET,  BOSTON 

/  Pr' 


Present  State  Senator 


AUDITOR  .  Vote  for  ONE 


EMERSON  JOHNSON  COLDWELL  op  68  B»Y  VIEW  STREET,  WEYMOUTH- 

Somerrtlle  Alderman,  Mast.  Home  ot  Representatlyes  i  Yeari 


ALONZO  B.  COOK  OF  43  BOWDOIN  STREET,  BOSTON^— 

state  Auditor  16  Years 


ATTORNEY  GENERAL 


Vote  for  ONE 


JOSEPH  E.  WARNER  OF  52  CHURCH  GREEN,  TAUNTON—- — 

Prtaent  Attorney  General.    Candidate  tor  Benomination 


CONGRESSMAN -Eleventh  District  . 


.   Vote  for  ONE 


EDWARD  UWRENCE  DONNELLY  OF  11  ALLSTON  ST„  BOSTON 

World  War  Veteran 


WILLIAM  F.  McDonald  of  i  george  street,  chelsea- 


COUNCILLOR --.Fourth  District 


Vote  for  ONE 


SEN ATOR  —  First  Suffolk  District 


Vote  for  ONE 


CONDE  BRODBINE  OF  42  WASHBURN  AVENUE,  REVERE^-^^— 

School  Committee,  Councilman,  Representative,  Senator 


REPRESENTATIVE  IN  GENERAL  COURT 

Twenty-fourth  Suffolli  District  Vote  for  ONE 


WILLIAM  J.  FARRELL  OF  56  ELEANOR  STREET,  CHELSEA- 


FREDERICK  C.  HOLLAND  OF  85  GARFIELD  AVENUE,  CHELSEA- 

  Alderman- at-Large 


JOHN  W.  MacLEOD  OF  17  JONES  avenue,  CHELSEA-  ^ 

 Aldermi^".  a  Terms,  Representative,  2  Terms,  Veteran 


SHERIFF  — Suffolli 


Vote  for  ONE 


EDGAR  WARREN  BIDW^L 


OF  2010  DORCHESTER  AVE,,  BOSTON 


JOHN  A.  KELIHER  0/  239  CHARLES  STREET,  BOSTON--— 

/  Present  Sheriff.    Candidate  for  Renominatio 


JOHN  A.  MAY  OF  f\  WELLESLEY  PARK,  BOSTON- 


CLERK  SUPERIOR  COURT  ^  Suffolk  County  Vote  for  ONE 

(Criminal  Businesa),  (To  fill  vacancy) 


STATE  COMMITTEE— First  Suffolk  District  Vote  for  ONE 


EDWARD  E.  SARGENT  OF  626  PLEASANT  STREET,  WINTHROP- 


G.  WALLACE  TIBBETTS  OF  100  GROVER  AVENUE,  WINTHROP- 

For  Re-election  State  Committee.  Ba-Chairman  Selectmen  Winthrop 


DELEGATES  TO  STATE  CONVENTION 

Vote  for   Individual   Candidates  by  ^->. 
Cross  against  Names.  Vote  for  Group  (  ) 
by  Cross  in  Circle.  ^ 

,State  Conv.  Chelsea,  Ward  4  Vote  for  TWO 


GEORGE  W.  KIMBALL  OF  75  BLOOMINGDALE  STREET- 


SAM  PAUL  OF  231  WALNUT  STREET- 


WARD COMMITTEE 

Vote  for  Individual 
Cross  against  Names, 
by  Cross  in  Circle. 

Ward  Com.  Chelsea,  Ward  4 


Candidates  by 
Vote  for  Gro 


ZQ 


Vote  for  TEN 


SAM  PAUL  OF  231  WALNUT  STREET- 


LOUIS  S.  LEVENSON  OF  104  WASHINGTON  AVENUE- 


SELBY  HAWKINS  OF  79  ORANGE  STREET- 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  KIMBALL  OF  75  BLOOMINGDALE  STREET- 


FREEMAN  A.  PARSONS  OF  292  WASHINGTON  AVENUE- 


ANNA  BELLE  KIMBALLOF  75  BLOOMINGDALE  STREET- 


FRANK  D.  HEISER  OF  70  BLOOMINGDALE  STREET- 


ANNA  PAUL  OF  231  WALNUT  STREET- 


STATE  PRIMARY 


OFRQAL  BALLOT 

OP  THE 

Democratic  Party 


BOSTON 

Ward    I  I 

Precinct  9 
Tuesday,  September  20,  1932 


Sbcbetabt  op  the  Commonwealth 

OP  MASSACptJSETT3 

A 

J 

/ 


OFFICIAL  BALLOT  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

TO  Vote        a  person  mark  pt^ cross  |  X I  in  the  square  AT/fwE  right  of  the  name. 


GOVERNOR 


Vote  for  ONE 


JdJEPh  B.  ELY  OF  66  BROAD  STREET,  WESTFIELD<>^<>o;>-> 

 Praient  Qoreroor  of  th«  Coinmonw«alHi.    For  R«nomln«tlon 


LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR 


Vote  for  ONE 


EDWARD  P.  BARRY  OF  32  SIGOURNEY  STREET,  BOSTON-^;^ 

Lleutoiuuit  OoTemor  1914.  OoTemor't  CouncU,  l»07-08-09 

DAVID  J.  BRICKLEY  OF  296  TEMPLE  STREET,  BOSTON<^ooo 

World  War  V©t«ran.  Formsr  Acting  Mayor  of  Boaton 

RAYMOND  A.  FITZGERALD  OF  1  LEONARD  AVENUE,  CAMBRIDGE 

Preaent  Membar  Cambridge  School  Commtttoe,  World  War  Tataran 

WILLIAM  1.  HENNESSEY  OF  333  GENEVA  AVENUE,  BOSTON^ 

ReDrosentatWe  1921-1922,  Senator  8U  Tears  1913-19U 

FRANCIS  E.  KELLY  OF  24  TOPLIFF  STREET,  BqSTON<><>^ 

Boston  City  Council  1930-19J1-19M 

JOHN  F.  MALLEY  OF  188  COMMONWEALTH  AVENUE,  NEWTONo 

Former  Collector  of  Intem»l  Sevenue  md  State  SenAtor 

MICHAEL  C.  O'NEILL  OF  40  SUMMER  STREET,  EVERETT-o<>o 

Hftyor  CitT  of  Evtrett 

JOHN  E.  SWIFT  OF  7  PARKER  HILL  AVENUE,  MILFORD<-<x»o 

SECRETARY  .... 

Vote  for  ONE 

JOHN  F.  BUCKLEY  OF  184  FULLER  STREET,  BOSTONoo'XX' 

state  Senate  1929-1930 

J.  EDWARD  CALLANAN  OF  197  TREMONT  STREET,  NEV^'TONo 

JOHN  W.  CUSSEN  OF  125  BROOK  AVENUE,  BOSTON<^<'-<^ 

ARTHUR  G.  FLYNN  OF  8  BLANVON  ROAD,  BOSTON^x^<^<-> 

GEORGE  F.  GILBODY  OF  3  ELY  ROAD,  BOSTON<«-x*^<'^<^ 

GEORGE  F.  GROGAN  OF  14  CENTRAL  STREET,  CONCORDo<-o 

Chairman  Board  of  Assessors,  Watertown  1911-1913-1913 

EDWARD  J.  GURRY  OF  184  MAGAZINE  STREET,  CAMBRIDGEoo 

Former  Member  Oreat  and  Oflneral  Court  of  MAssachiusttt 

JOHN  D.  O'BRIEN  OF  68  DECATUR  STREET,  BOSTONo^^>o-> 

JOSEPH  SANTOSUOSSO  OF* 60  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTONo<^ 

RAY  H.  SHATTUCK  OF  487  COLUMBIA  ROAD,  80ST0N<«>^x> 

CHARLES  R.  SULLIVAN  OF  6  ADAMS  STREET,  B0ST0N<»o-^<- 

HENRY  J.  SULLIVAN  OF  801  EAST  THIRD  STREET,  B0ST0No-> 

TREASURER 

Vote  for  ONE 

CHARLES  F.  HURLEY  OF  57  FRESH  POND  LANE,  CAMBRIDGEo 

Present  State  Treasurer  ai^d  RecelTer  0«neral 

AUDITOR  / 

Vote  for  ONE 

JOHN  E.  BUCKLEY  OF  2  CALIFORNIA  AVENljE,QUINCY<-x^ 

JOHN  J.  HARRINGTON  OF  14  V^OOD  STREET,  BOSTON'X^oo 

FRANCIS  X.  HURLEY  OF  106  INMAN  STREET,  CAMBRIDGEoo 

Present  State  Auditor.    For  Benomlnatlon 

ALFRED  J.  MOORE  OF  61  SYCAMORE  STREET,  BOSTONooo 

Member  of  Le^lature  3  Terms,  World  War  Veteran 

LEO  A.  SPILLANE  OF  18  ROSEWAY  STREET,  BOSTONooooo- 

/          World  War  Tataru 

/ 

/ 

ATTORNEY  GENERAL  / 

Vote  for  ONE 

JOHN  P.  BUCKLEY  OF  48  CHESTNflT  STREET,  BOSTONOO<^^ 

Present  Senate  Democratic  Leader,  World  War  Veteran 

HARRY  E.  CASEY  OF  837  THIRD/STREET,  BOSTONoo^o<.o 

DANIEL  J.  DEMPSEY,  Jr.  OF  fii  BARTLETT  AVE.,  ARLINGTONo 

/                          World  War  Veteran 

WILLIAM  R.  SCHARTON  Op'lO  FRANKLIN  STREET,  READINGo 

HAROLD  W.  SULLIVAN  OF  30  KINROSS  ROAD,  BOSTONooo 

Farmer  AssUtant  District  Attorney,  Boaton 

RAYMOND  E.  SULLIVAN J^F  1868  COMMONV\/EALTH  AVE.,  BOSTON 

Vote  for  ONE 


JOHN  J.  CREHAN  OF  48  w 


INGFORD  ROAD,  BOSTONoo«-o 

World  War  Veteran 


COUNCILLOR  -  Fourth  Dirtriet  .  .  Vote  for  ONE 
ROBERT  E.  BIGNEY0F531  EAST  FatJRTH  STREET,  BOSTONoo 

State  Senator.  RapresentatWe,  and  Memjrer  of  Constitutional  Convention 


DANIEL  H.  COAKLEY  OF  52  P 


JOHN  J.  COLLINS  OF  1088 


LEO  N.  DOOLEYOF  111 


PATRICK  J.  FOLEY  OF 
DENNIS  F.  REARDO 


i- 


STREET,  BOSTONooo 


INGTON  STREET,  BOSTON-o-oo 


STREET,  BOSTONooooo<> 


BROADWAY,  BOSTON< 


1564  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTONOO 

House  of  Bepresentatives  1915-1917-1918-1919 


EDWARD  M.  SULLIVAN  OF  5  LENOXDALE  AVENUE,  BOSTONoo 

Bosto9  School  Committee  1924-1930,  World  War  Veteran 


SENATOR  —  Fifth  Suffolk  DiBtJit 


Vote  for  ONE 


JOHN  J,  CONNORS  OF  155l/0LUMBUS  AVENUE,  BOSTON<-> 


MATTHEW  W.  COONEY  Of  45  HILLSIDE  STREET,  BOSTONoo 


JOHN  J.  DALY  OF  9  VifE/TERLY  STREET,  BOSTONoooooo 


JOHN  J.  KELLEHER/F  23  SCHILLER  STREET,  BOSTONoooo 
THOMAS  S.  KENNEDY  OF  154  PARKER  HILL  AVENUE,  BOSTONo 

House  of  BepreaentatiTes  8  Years  1985  to  1938 


WILLIAM  F.  MADDEN  OF  76  FOREST  HILLS  STREET,  BOSTONo 

BepreaentatlTe  19«a-192e-19»l-m> 


JOHN  F.  TIRR 


R^L,  Jr.  OfT 


PERKINS  SQUARE,  BOSTONOoo 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN 

Eleventh  Suffolk  Disj 


NERAL  COURT 
ct  Vote  for  TWO 


EUGENE  M.  BROWN  OF  12  S/AULDING  STREET,  BOSTONooo 
THOMAS  H.  CARR  OF  15  Da/rYMPLE  STREET,  BOSTONOooo 

aepresentative  1927-1980 


JOHN  F.  CULLEN  OF  27yARBORWAY,  BOSTONOoooooo 


PATRICK  J.  GRIFFIN  0F^3  LAMBERT  AVENUE,  BOSTONooo-. 


WILLIAM  F.  HIGGINyOF  42  FOREST  HILLS  CIRCLE,  BOSTONo 


GEORGE  H.  KELLEfOF  15  BAINBRIDGE  STREET,  BOSTONOO 


JAMES  J.  KILROY  Cfr  100  CENTRE  STREET,  BOSTON^ 


TIMOTHY  J.  McDQMOUGH  OF  131  CAROLINA  AVENUE,  BOSTON 

Present  Representative.    For  Benomlnatlon 


CHARLES  L.  O'REILLY  OF  82  WEST  WALNUT  PARK,  BOSTONO 


THOMAS  L.  QUU-TY  OF  15  ROSEMARY  STREET,  B0ST0Noo-> 


DANIEL  J.  SULLIVAN,  Jr.  OF  75  CAROLINA  AVENUE,  BOSTONo 


JOSEPH  L.  TRAINOR  OF  29  BAINBRIDGE  STREET,  BOSTONOO 


SHERIFF -Suffolk 


Vote  for  ONE 


JOHN  F,  DOWD  OF  22  GREENV/lLE  STREET,  BOSTONoooo 

Pregcnt  Member  of  Boston  City  Council 


JOHN  A.  KELIHER  OF  239  ClV^RLES  STREET,  BOSTONoooo 

Present  ^herllT.    Candidate  for  Benomlnation 


JOSEPH  V.  LYONS  OF  666/:OLUMBIA  ROAD,  BOSTONO^oo 

Boston  School  Committee  1988-2^30-81 


MICHAEL  W.  OBER  OF  8b  KING  STREET,  BOSTONooo<-o 


CLERK  SUPERIOR  COURT  -^olk  County   Vote  for  ONE 

(Criminal  Business)     (To^Il  vacancy) 


WILLIAM  C.  S.  HEALEYOF 


13  WEBSTER  STREET,  BOSTONo 

ilty  Councillor.  State  BepreaentatlTe 


DANIEL  A.  McLAUGHLIN/F  2  COMMON  STREET,  BOSTONOO 


JAMES  J.   MULVEY  OF/6  COBDEN  STREET,  BOSTONoooo 

 Bepresentatjjfe  1919-1922,  Masaachusetts  Senett^  1913-1928 


WILLIAM  MICHAEL  PB 


iNDIBLEOF  24  CHAMB 

Present  Clerk.  Candii 


STATE  COMMITTEE 


SILAS  F.  TAYLOR  OF  28  WARVWtK  STREET,  BOSTONooo<^ 


z 


ST„ BOSTON 

for  Nomination 


ffolk  Di.trict  Vote  for  ONE 


MAURICE  J.  TOBIN  OF  107/ALUMET  STREET,  BOSTONOOOO 


DELEGATES  TO  STATE  CONVENTION 

Vote  for   Individual   Candidfltes  by 
Cross  against  Names.    Vote  f6r  Gro 
by  Cross  in  Circle.  / 

State  Conv.  Boston,  Ward  11  /     Vote  for  TWENTY 


DANIEL  J.  CARROLL  OF  62  ST,  ROSb'STREETooooooo 


EDWARD  M.  O'ROURKE  OF  2751  w/sHINGTON  STREETooo 


CHARLES  F.  McMORROW  OF  70  TOWER  STREEToooooo 


MARK  H.  LYNCH,  Jr.  OF  106  S(/OOL  STREETooooooo 


JOHN  J.  RYAN  OF  85  GLEN  ROAD 


JOHN  T.  GLENNON  OF  36  HALl/  STREEToooooooooo 


FRANK  H.  FLYNN  OF  36  MAR^ELLA  STREEToooooooo 


THOMAS  M.  CREEGAN  OF  f  PETER  PARLEY  ROADooooo 


JAMES  F.  DOLAN  OF  212  BQ^LSTON  STREETOOOOOOOO 


JAMES  J.  HANABURY  OF  IB  ST.  f^OSE  siREETooooooo 


FRANCIS  J.   McCANN  OF  l4  WALNUT  PARKoooooooo 


HERBERT  R.  SANFORD  Of  1 72  BOYLSTON  STREETooooo 


ALEXANDER  W.  MacDONALD  OF  8  GERMANIA  STREETooo 


HERBERT  DUGGAN  OF  85 


WILLIAM  LEE  OF  2  MARf  URY  TERRACEoooooooooo 


AUGUSTINE  P.  FAY  OF 


RICHARD  J.  SULLIVAN 


)F  20  ST,  ROSE  STREEToooooo 


THOMAS  E.  CHARLTON 


GLEN  ROADooooooooooo 


BOYLSTON  PLACEoooooooo 


EDWARD  J.  SWEENEY  )F  18  IFFLEY  ROADoooooooo 


ROBERT  G.  CAMERON  (IF  172  BOYLSTON  STREETOOOOO 


)F  8  GERMANIA  STREEToooooo 


WARD  COMMITTEE 


Vote  for  Individual  Candidates  b^ross  against 
Names.  Vote  for  Group  by  Qfoss  in  Circle. 

Vote  for  SIXJ^£N 

/  u 


Ward  Com.  Boston,  Ward  11  —  Group-i 


WILLIAM  COSTELLO  OF  44  BOmON  STREETooooooo 


JAMES  J.  CUMMINGS  OF  16  BEETHOVEN  STREETOOOOOO 


JOSEPH  L  McBIRNEY  OF  WATHERTON  STREETOOOOOO 


JOSEPH  GRAGLIA  OF  5  DEJiWISON  STREETooooooooo 


FRANK  GILMORE  OF  44  BOYNTON  STREETooooooooo 


WILLIAM  FRANK  OF  104  SCHOOL  STREETooooooooo 


GEORGE  H.  LAMBERT 


OF  1905  COLUMBUS  AVENUEooooo 


JAMES  P.  REILLY  OP  34  COBDEN  STREETOOOOOOOOO 


GEORGE  T.  SNYDER  OF  29  COBDEN  STREEToooooooo 


JOHN  M.  O'REILLY/OF  56  BRAGOON  STREETOOOOOOOO 


RICHARD  COUGHl 


I  OF  59  ATHERTON  STREETooooooo 


JOSEPH  F.  SHIELDS  OF  19  PLAINFIELD  STREEToooooo 


FRANCIS  C.  SNYDBR  OF  29  COBDEN  STREEToooooooo 


Ward  Com.  Boston,  Ward  11  —  Group  2 


o 


DANIEL  J.  CARROLL  OF  62  ST.  ROSE  STREETooooooo 


EDWARD  M.  O'ROURKE  OF  2751  WASHINGTON  STREETOOO 


CHARLES  F.  McMORROW  OF  70  TOWER  STREEToooooo 


MARK  H.  LYNCH,  Jr.  OF  106  school  STREETOoooooo 


JOHN  J.  RYAN  OF  85  GLEN  ROADooooooooooooo 


JOHN  T.  GLENNON,  Jr.  OF  36  HALLj^TREEToooooooo 


FRANK  H.  FLYNN  OF  36  MARCELLA/STREEToooooooo 


THOMAS  M.  CREEGAN  OF  4  PETER  PARLEY  rqadooooo 


JAMES  F.  DOLAN  OF  212  BOYLST(W  STREEToooooooo 


JAMES  J.  HANABURY  OF  18  ST.  liOSE  STREETooooooo 


FRANCIS  J.  McCANN  OF  14  waInut  PARK 


HERBERT  R.  SANFORD  OF  172;BOYLSTON  STREETooooo 


ALEXANDER  W.  MacDONALD  OF  8  GERMANIA  STREETooo 


HERBERT  DUGGAN  OF  85  GLEN  R0M'>^>o<^<^^xx^<^ 


WILLIAM  LEE  OF  2  MARBURY  TERRACEOOOOOOOOOO 
AUGUSTINE  P.  FAY  OF  l  BOYLSTON  PUCEOoooo^o 


Ward  Com.  Boston,  Ward  11  —  Group  3 


JOHN  J.  PISCITELLI  OF  183  CENTRE  STREET 
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Chapter  IV 

THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  PRIMAirf 
A,    Presidential  ITomlnstlon  by  Leg5-3latlvo  Resolution  and 

by  Elec^.ed  Deleng^tos. 
In  the  early  times,  that  is,  previous  to  1^24, 
presidential  nominotions  were  ade  by  a  congressional  caucus. 
In  1828  there  was,  hOT/ovor,  b.  revolt  from  the  system  spoken 
of  above  and  the  Presidential  nominations  at  this  time  v?ero 
made  in  four  nrrrs:     nomination  b    Legislative,  Resolution, 
nominations  by  State  Legislative  Caucus,  nominations  by 
Mixed  Conventions,  and  nomination  by  State  Conventions, 

It  is  v/ith  the  mixed  convention  method  of  nomina- 
tion that  we  first  ho'^.r  of*  anything  of  special  nature  in 
relation  to  T'aasachusetts  presidential  nominstlons,  This 
v/as  the  method  used  in  the  nominations  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  Jani-'ary,  1023,  at  "a  joint  meeting  of  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Massachusetts  legislation  and  of  Rep-ibllcan  dele- 
gates from  the  various  tovns  of  the  cornm-onv/ealth  not  repre- 
sented  in  the  legislature".      Prom  this  excerpt  it  can  be 
gathered  that  the  "mixod  convention"  was  eanposed  of  the 
party  members  of  the  logislature,  together  vdth  delegates 
from  those  counties  or  tov/ns  not  represented  in  the  legisla- 
ture, by  m^embers  belon^^ing  to  the  party  holding  the  Conven- 
tion.   Then,  Massachusetts  turned  to  the  State  Legislature 
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In  1836  to  nominate  Daniel  V/ebster.*^ 

Theso  early  methods  of  noriin-.tlon  finally  gave 
r/ay  to  the  I're?? identlr.l  Primary.    Massachuaetta  adopted 
the  Oregon  idea  early  in  191£.    This  Idea  provided  for  a 
preference  vote  for  President  and  Vice -president,  as  v/ell 
as  the  direct  election  of  all  convention  delegates.  The 
Progressive  wing  of  the  Hejniblican  party  wps  really  respon- 
aible  for  the  adoption  of  the  direct  election  method  for 
they  felt  thit  under  the  Convention  systen  (wherein  the 
delegates  v/ere  chosen  previous  to  191:-.;  the  "old  guard'' 
would  control  the  State  convention  and  thus  control  the 
delegates  at  the  National  Convention*    These  Progressives 
thought  thit  the  direct  election  of  delegat-^s  by  the  voters 
might  result  differently. 
B«    Preferential  Voting > 

Massachusetts  requires  that  delegates*  names 
must  be  pronosed  by  petitions.    This  State  also  required 
for  a  timo  that  candidates  for  delegates  must  have  personal 
preference  stated  on  klie  Priiiiary  ballot,  the  idea  being 
that  the  voters  would  then  select  these  delegates  whose 
personal  preferences  agree  with  their  own.    I'his  Idea  did 
not  prove  practical,,  however,  for  In  the  I'assachusetts 
Primaries  of  1912,  there  was  a  close  race  between  ^aft  and 
Roosevelt,  and  in  tlie  final  return  the  republicans  endorsed 
Taft  but  gave  eight  delegates  to  Koosevelt.    Tills  laughable 
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mlx-up  was  even  more  ludlcro-us  In  the  Democratic  Primary 
V'here  Clerk  carried  tho  preference  vote  against  Wilson,  yet 
all  of  the  delegates  at-large  has  pressed  a  preference  for 
Crovornor  Foss  (who  had  withdravm  his  name  as  a  candidate 
for  the  preferential  vote,) 

After  this  farcical  incident,  the  preferential 
vote  was  eli^ninpted,    Tho  law  provides  that  candidates  for 
delegates  mpy  be  grouped  under  the  names  or  the  candidates 
whom  they  prefer  for  President,  chus  placing  the  rir^'htful 
emphasis  on  the  Presidential  candidate  rather  than  on  the 
delegate, 

MftSBRChusetts ,  imlike  nost  other  States,  makes 
no  provision  for  the  casting  of  one  vote  for  a  group  of 
delegates  but  the  laws  do  give  advantage  to  groups  which 
are  compl'^te  by  giving  them  top  position  upon  the  ballot, 
"No  preference"  delegates  have  the  same  right  to  appear  in 
groups  as  h-^ve  those  groups  giving  a  preference.    This  last 
provision  seems  to  have  brought  about  a  curious  twist  in 
Massachusetts  politics, for  delegates  h"ve  shovm  a  disin- 
clination to  announce  their  preference,    fhis  happened  in 
1920  ?7hen  Republican  organisation  filed  a  Collidge  slate 
as  no  preference.    The  ballot  itself  clearly  brings  out  the 
relationship  between  the  delegates  Y;ho  have  the  sara<^  prefer 
ence  for-  president,  so  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  aver 
age  voter  not  knowing  whom  he  is  voting  for. 
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C,    party  Enrollment. 

Massj^chusobta  doos  recraira  voting  by  party  appli- 
cation.   Voters  mat  be  enrolled  Yfy  the  party  at  the  tijtie 
of  registr-ition,  and  they  may  vote  only  in  the  i'rimary  of 
the  party  in  wMch  they  are  enrolled.    Thus  the  Preaiden- 
tial  Primary  is  closed  in  'he  same  manner  of  the  State 
Primary* 

D»    Objection  to  TJninstnicted  Delegi;ate8, 

The  Kreat  obiection  to  the  uninstructed  delegate 
is,  of  course,  that  it  helps  political  manipulation,  par- 
ticularly in  a  Stat©  like  Massachusetts  v/here  party  organ- 
izptions  ^re  stron?^.    The  p«rty  slate  cannot  be  pinned 
down  to  the  responsibility  of  voting  for  the  person  the 
people  desire.    There  were  uninst^^ucted  doHegates  both  in 
1916  and  1920,    This  bad  fer<tiire  of  riasoachusetts  ♦  legis- 
lation ought  to  bo  corrected  if  tie  re  is  to  be  an  expres- 
sion of  popular  opinion  in  the  Presidential  Prteary, 

Still  another  cnreer  feature  in  Massachusetts 
politics  is  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  t:he  State  ocan- 
mlttee  is  the  organisation  of  the  party  v.&  a  v/hole  and  . 
might  be  expected  to  remain  neutral  in  Primary  struggles, 
it  usually  not  only  suggests  lists  of  delegutos  but  throws 
the  whole  weight  of  tlie  organization  l-o  one  presidential 
candidate  or  another.     An  exa^'ple  of  this  conduct  was  in 
the  campaign  of  191^3  whorein  the  Rerniblican  State  committee 
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supported  Taft  against  Koosevelt, 

E •    Synopsis  of  MaaaRchiiaotts  Prlnary  Lavrs, 

rhe  writer  ia  indebted  lo  Miss  Louise  Overacker 
for  the  following  synopsis  of  tlie  Llassachusette  Primary 

Digest  of  MftssQChusettB  PresidentirJ  Jfrimary  Lav;s 

214-215. 

Kassaclius^tts  Compiled  Laws,  19kil-CliaiPtGr  5Z,  Sec- 
tions 7,25,40,44,  46,  65,  7C:  Acts  of  IQlfi -Chapter  2r4; 
Acts  1913-Ghapter  8i?5,  Sections  i;:8,15S,     General  /.cts  1916- 
Chapter  16. 

Drtte;     Lapt  Tuesdsy  in  l^ay  (no  other  election 

at  that  fcime) . 

IlQv;  Nm"o&  Are  Put  on  Pallet;  Delegates  at- 
large,  petition  signed  by  1,000  voters  not  less  than  250  of 
whom  ccme  froin  each  of  four  different  coujities. 

District  delegate,  five  voters  fi»on  each 
ward  or  town  in  the  district,  but  never  more  than  2G0. 

TToniinatlon  papers  iijust  be  filed  on  or  before 
the  fifth  Tuesday  pjreceding  the  election. 

For  'vVhODi  A  Vote  is  Oast;     Delegates  at-large. 
District  delegates. 

Method  of  Control:     Ballot  contains  a  state- 
ment of  the  Presidential  pre feronoe,  if  any,  of  each  oandl- 
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date  for  delogato  pi?ovided  that  such  candidate  for  nomina- 
tion files  his  written  oanent  thereto.     Delegates  prefer- 
^)  vxng  a  certain  candid.'sto  for  President  may  be  grouped  to- 

gether, but  must  be  voted  for  separately, 

Vfho  May  Vote;     Voters  rmist  vote  vdth  party  In 
which  enrolled,  but  they  mB.y  chanf;©  or  cancel  their  onroll- 
Eent  by  appearing  in  person  before  the  town  clerk  and  i'-g- 
Istering  again  In  writing.    The  change  takes  effect  in 
thirty  daya , 

The  Presidential  Primary,  ivhile  having  fair  suc- 
cess, is  not  tlic  true  der^ocretlc  method  for  voting  for  a 
nominee  for  the  Presidency,    In  State  Primary  elections, 
the  people  arc  using  the  direct  method  and  h^ve  found  it 
successful.    The  Indirect  method  Is  ou.t  of  date  and  should 
be  done  away  with,    Massachusetts  has  lagged  behind  the 
other  States  in  election  reform,  and  this  is  her  ciiance  to 
once  more  tnlre  the  lead  that  was  hors  in  colonial  times 
and  advocate  Direct  Prim.ary  election  of  Presidential  can- 
didates.   Taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  convention  whore 
trading  and  bickering  are  paramount  and  giving  to  the 
people  the  direct  cijoiee  of  Presldeptial  nomineeB,  would 
be  the  gree.test  step  in  the  purification  of  elections  since 
the  advent  of  the  direct  slate  Primary, 


Chapter  V 

THE  CHANCRES  THAT  HAVE^  BEEH  ADVOCATED  PQR  THE  iMPROVEt^ENT 
IF  DIKEGT  FRB!ARY  I?}  MASSACKUShJTTS 

A,    RecoimnendCi.tlons  for  Ro^oru  of  Direct  Primr.r;/  in  rir.ss&~ 

chusotts. 

The  Direct  Primary  oyiteni  is  not  a  Ood-Given  de- 
vise that  has  no  faults  -^fttsoovor.    It  has  ita  fallings 
as  vTell  as  its  advantages,    Pj^om  ^.lle  tine  of  Its  introduc- 
tion in  1911,  VfririouQ  reforms  havo  been  idvocabed, 

i-Vank  J,  Donalme,  Gecretarj  of  State,  in  hla  re- 
port on  elections  gave  bhe  following  recoimnendetions  cf  the 
Primary:  (Boston  Oranuary  £9,  1914)?^ 

"First;     the  abolition  of  party  enrollrient 
at  Primaries  and  the  substitution  of  a  sin^^le  ballot  with 
party  colujiis  for  the  individaal  party  ballot. 

Second:  that  the  n-jrier  of  ruembors  of 
ward  and  to^m  caTmilttees  and  de legates  to  bo  elected  at 
the  Pi'iinarles  be  limited, 

?hird:     an  incumbent  of  a  State  officer 
may  have  his  name  printed  upon  the  Primary  ballot  of  the 
party  v/hich  he  represents  a  a  a  candidate  for  such  offico 
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upon  a  request  In  writing  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
COTimonvreall-.h  on  or  beforo  the  las;-,  hour  for  Tiling  Primai»7 
nomination  papers, 

Fov.rth!     th'^t  no  person  \^ho.9e  noi^e  is  not 
printed  on  the  Primary  br.llot  as  a  candidate  for  an  office 
shell  bo  deemed  to  b©  nojm'nated  as  a  c^^ndidate.  for  si^ch 
office,  unless  ab  the  Primary  he  shall  Vive  received  c  rajn- 
ber  of  votes  emial  to  the  ninnber  recfii-ired  to  nominate  lilm 
as  a  candidate  for  si^ch  office  to  be  voted  for  at  a  Primary". 

Although  Mr  •  Donahue  '  g  si^g^^eEtlons  were  never 
acted  upon,  the-"-  nevertheless  give  an  insit>:ht  to  some  of  the 
changes  desired  in  tMo  neriod. 

Durinp;  the  war  there  w^s  little  agitation  for 
changes  in  the  Pr  imary  as  the  people  were  too  bu.sy  \'/lth 
more  imDort'-nt  things. 

In  the  Legislative  aedslon  of  19<1  there  v/'ere  two 
bills  Introduced,  one  providing  for  the  noinlnatlon  of 
minor  officea  by  convention,  and  anotlier  for  ondorriGmont 
of  candidates  by  pre-primary  convention.    The  old  conven- 
tion adherents  and  party  '^bosses"  wore  at  ill  allv©  and  de- 
sfcLrous  for  the  "old  regime".    These  bills  did  not  get  any- 
where, but  rhe  pre-pr.lmar^^  convention  bill  will  be  heard 
of  again,  for  it  becomes  a  leading  Issue  in  1927.    In  1922 
and  1925,  various  bills  ^voro  Introduced,  but  in  1927  five 
bills  were  introduced  on  the  Direct  Primary,    They  included 


one  by  the  chalman  of  the  State  Republlcen  Conniittee ,  and 
one  by  the  chairman  cf  the  Deinoorr.tic  State  Carmnlttee,  both 
providing  for  the  pre-primary  convention.    The  two  party  or- 
ganizations for  once  seemed  to  be  in  ^^ntiro  o.ccord  on  the 
des:irablllt:7  of  such  n  ctop.    Their  power  was  'vaninr^. 

They  fdlt  there  was  a  noed  for  some  act  to  get 
control  of  eloctions  again.    There  were,  ho¥;ever,  disappoint- 
ed for  .final].y  the  Committee  on  Elections  reported  a  aubs ti- 
trate measvire  providing  for  a  pro-primary  convention  and 
adding  a  party  Primary  in  n(Tn-presldential  general  election 
years  for  the  election  of  membora  of  the  State  committee  and 
delegates  to  the  State  convention.    In  Presidential  years, 

this  Primal^  wonld  havo  coincided  \7lth  the  present  presi- 

o 

dentlal  Prlroary,      The  bill  was  referred  to  a  recess  com- 
mittee which  did  not  rococmnend  the  pre-prlmary  convention, 
but  proposed  a  ret^''rn  to  the  convention  method  of  nominating 
Secretory  of  State,  Treasurer,  Aiiditor,  and  Attorney-General, 
(the  majority  of  the  committee  itself  Y/as  in  favor  of  pro- 
primary  convention  bill,  btit  decided  it  v;onld  be  im.posslble 
to  pass  it  tlirough  the  Legislature  because  people  were  not 
educated  to  it.) 
B,    Pr e  -pr  imf ' ry  ^ 0  onve-] 1 1  on . 

A  p--e-primar?r  convention  is  one  held  to  endorse 
candidates  for  offices  to  be  filled  by  all  the  voters,  and 


a»      Bulletin  of  the  Massaehusetts  League  of  Voters  Apr,,  May,  1927 
o.    Report  of  the  Joint  Special  Commit toe  on  the  Administrative 
Operation  of  Election  Law«         December  1927 
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those  endorsed  candidates  are  voted  upon  at  the  State  Pri- 
naries.    In  1927,  the  b:lll  for  tlie  pre-primaries  convention 
was  rret  with  strong  opposition  aa  v/ell  as  v/lth  organized 
promotion.    Miss  Florence  H,  Luscomb  opposed  it  and  stated 
her  argtmients  in  a  leaflet  (issued    by  the  Le<3islative 
Gouncil)  ,  v/hlle  Francis  Prescott  championed  it  giving  the 
ar^unents  as  follov/at 

"In  any  discussion  of  the  Primary  it  r.nist  be  re- 
membered that  It  is  a  raeeting  of  a  party  organization  for 
the  purposes  of  choosing  offices  and  representntlves  of  the 
party,  and  concorns  members  of  the  party  only- — Political 
parties  are  no  difff^ront  than  Hy  other  political,  civic,  or 
social  organisation  v/hich  members  join  co  fii^-uhyr  a  eoBnon 
Interest,    But  in  any  othor  such  organization  preceding  the 
rieetinf;  for  the  choice  of  officers,  it  Is  ciistoaary  to  cho^^se 
a  nominatin^s  corimlttGO  to  consider  the  q^aallfications  of  the 
candidates  and  endorse  thotie  best  cualified  in  their  judg- 
m.ont- — -It  hag  -ilways  beon  difficult  to  Interest  the  voter 
to  go  to  tho  polls  on  election  day.    At  the  Pr  jjnar j- ,  si:ill 
gre.nter  difficulty  is  oncountered— -It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  position  of  tlio  name  of  v.  candidate  on  the  ballot 
has  a  ver:/  decided  bearing  on  his  vote  bec-.use  of  failure 

to  pr ope x-ly  consider  liis  other  qualifications  it  le  so 

called  a  pre-prlmary  convention  plan  as  it  retains  the  Pri- 
mary of  the  nomina-tions  of  candidates  as  at  present  v/lthout 
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any  cnrtallmc-nt  of  the  right  of  every  voter  to  nominate  or 
be  nominated  afe  at  present  Under  t±Lls  proposal  candi- 
dates, ondorfiod  by  tho  convenvlon  would  undoubtedly  have  an 
advnntn£^G  over  the  otiier  candidates,  but  only  because  tho 
individufil  voter  had  confidence  in  the  decision  of  the  con- 
vention and  v;ishod  to  accept  tmt  endorsement-— That  pre- 
primai'y  convention^  combining  the  convention  ixa  a  noi-d  natlng 
committee  with  its  Primary  as  its  ineetin^^  foi*  the  choice 
of  party  representatives,  is  not  and  cannot  be  likened  to 
the  old  convention  from  v^hose  aecisions  there  vms  no  appeal. 

Miss  Luacomb'a  argiu  lent  against  the  pre-primary 
convention  idea  is  the  following;: 

"Tho  iiaeaoure  proposes  essentially  a  return  to 
the  convention  syatom  of  noariin*  tiond.     Its  advocates  deny 
that  tho7  are  attacking  the  Primt-iry,  because  the  voters 
wo  Id  still  go  through  tho  motioiUi  ox  a  iriK.ixi-^  in  September 
But  wiiat  virtue  remal.ns  in  that  Prlriiai!/  ii'  some  thi-ee  months 
previous  a  party  convention  ims  naraed  a  slate,  wMch  has  all 
the  prestige  of  beln^  an  official,  and  behind  v/hich,  during 
those  tJiree  months,  tx:iere  have  been  lined  up  3Very  ward  and 
precinct  and  tovm  co^-r'mittee,  every  ps.rty  nevjapaoer,  and 

every  financial  backer?  —Does  a  convention  nor-iinution 

give  us  as  clalraed,  "p»r  ty  responsibility"?    Will  anyone 
sugf^est  the  Democratic  Kational  Convention  jf  1924  as  a 
demons trs-t ion  of  party  responsibility?    Or  v/as  the  choice 
of  the  Republican  presidential  candidate  of  1920  b,  a  hand- 
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ful  of  men  in  a  hotel  bodroom  In  the  wee  small  hours  of 

the  night  a  more  edifying  example  of  "party  responslb llity"? 

 -How  Is  this  convention,  which  is  to  remedy  the  evils 

of  the  Primary  to  be  created?    By  holding  an  additional 
Primary?    Because  one  Primary  has  imperfections,  v/e  are  to 
substitute  two  Primaries  and  one  convention-— The  conven- 
tion rather  than  the  Primary  is  another  failure  because  of 
the  small  vote  it  brings  out.    The  Direct  Primary  has  in- 
creased public  interest  in  nominations  four-fold,  seven- 
fold, often  even  ten-fold,— an  amazing  success. 

Let  us  study  proposed  improvements  of  the  Pri- 
mary——short  ballot,  rotating  ballots  to  remove  the  al- 
phabetical advantage,— Let  us  go  forvmrd,  not  back  to 
conventions  which  was  tried  and  found  wanting."* 

Miss  LuscoTrb's  argimient  is  much  the  stronger, 
although  it  did  not  lance  the  "party"  man  in  his  fight  for 
power.    The  bill  defeated  in  1P27  came  back  even  stronger 
in  1952. 

The  Springfield  Republican  speaking  of  the  pre- 
prlmaiy  convention  bill  says  "V/ith  five  Democrats  dis- 
senting its  Gomnlttee  on  Election  Laws  today  voted  to  re- 
port the  initiative  petition  for  the  establishm-ont  of  pre- 
primary  conventions  of  political  parties.    The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  convention  be  held  prior  to  Primaries  v/hon 


4,    Collections  of  P.  H,  Luscomb 


candidates  for  the  State  ticket  woiild  be  endorsed  and  so  a 
pear  on  the  party  ballot.    Representative  Roland  D,  Savrjer  of 
Ware  is  the  only  Democrat  to  sign  the  majority  report  of  the 
committee" •  ^ 

Again  the  Spring;  fie  Id  Repu.blloan  remarks  "That 
short  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  pass- 
ing such  legislation  prevented  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  In  caucus  today  from  voting  on  Its  so  called  pre- 
primary  convention  bill,    A  caucus  was  called  to  draw  the 
measure,  which  is  to  be  acted  upon  tomorrow^  and  was  Intended 
to  line  up  the  entire  Republican  delegation  in  support  of  a 
favorable  report  of  the  Election  Laws  Committee.  Discussion 
lasted  more  than  an  hour,  and  members  who  wore  present  de- 
clared  there  was  a  lack  of  unanimity  on  the  matter," 

The  pre-prlmary  bill  passed  the  Senate  by  a  roll 
call  vote  of  21  to  17,    Senator  Joseph  W,  Monahan  of  Belmont 

said  the  pre-prlmary  would  result  in  hand-picked  cnndidates, 

7 

He  also  said  that  Ooolldge  owed  all  to  the  Direct  Primary, 

The  bill,  however,  failed  to  pass  tii©  roll  call  vote 
of  62-138,    Representative  McCarthy  said  "No  law  should  be 
passed  taking  away  the  constitutional  right  of  citizens  to 
select  their  own  candidates."^      ^  ^  result^  the  sponsors 
of  the  petition  had  to  obtain  5,000  more  signatures,  v/hich 


6,  Springfield  Republican 

7,  Springfield  Republican 

8,  Springfield  Republican 


May  9,  1952 
May  10,  1932 
May  11,  1932 
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they  did,  and  the  bill  cane  before  the  people  on  November 
8,  1932,  and  was  passed  by  the  people. 
)  The  principal  provisions  of  the  bill  are  as 

follows: 

Time;    Convention  to  be  held  not  later  than 
June  15— delegates  to  be  elected  to  convention 
by  party  Primaries  to  be  held  on  last  Tuesday  of 
April. 

Ksjne  of  Endorsed  Candidates  on  Ballot; 
Ham©  of  endorsed  candidate  placed  on  ballot  auto- 
matically and  in  the  first  place  on  the  ballot 
with  words  "endorsed  by  (the  name  of  the  politi- 
cal party)  convention"  in  addition  to  eight  words 
in  a  statement  now  authorized  by  law. 
Election  of  district  members  of  State  committees 
and  members  of  ward  and  the  town  committees  at 
proposed  party  Primaries  in  April. 
Election    of  deleg-tes  to  National  Convention  at 
proposed  party  Primaries. 

The  time  for  notice  to  the  State  Secretary  by 
aldermen  or  selectmen  of  their  determination  to 
hold  Primaries  by  ward,  precinct,  or  £TOups  of 
precincts  to  March  first  instead  of  August  first. 
Names  of  candidates  for  election  of  delegates  to 
a  State  convention  and  for  district  mem.bers  of  a 
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State  committee  to  "bo  arranged  individually      by  alphabet 
Instead  of  in  groups  arranged  by  lot,  as  nov/,^ 

These  are  the  principal  provisions  of  the  act 
v/hclh  goes  into  effect  at  the  next  State  Primary  election. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  now  has  its  pre-primary 
convention  system  which  it  is  to  be  feared  v/ill  lead  to 
more  evils  than  advantages.    This  will  be  fUrtiier  discussed 
in  the  concluding  chapter. 
C»    Other  Proposals  for  Change* 

Representative  Henry  D,  Sisson  of  Pittsfield  pro- 
posed a  law  for  the  return  to  the  political  convention.  He 
declared  tliat  the  Prim.ary  no  longer  expresses  rmblic  opin- 
ion.^     This  bill  (H-09)  was  given  leave  to  withdraw, 

A  petition  of  Robert  M.  Washburn  of  the  Roose- 
velt Club  Inc,  for  the  abolition  of  Primary  elections  for 
nominations  to  State  offices  and  to  re-establish  the  poli- 
tical convention  system  was  presented.    The  Women  League 
of  Voters  opposed  this  bill.    The  bill  (H-205)  was  given 
leave  to  withdraw. 

While  there  have  been  sundry  bills  offered  to 
radically  change  the  Direct  Primary  system  used  in  Massa- 
chusetts, the  only  one  that  had  success  was  the  pre-pri- 
mary convention  bill.    This  bill  is  a  substitute  for  actual 
repeal  of  the  Direct  Primary  and  the  author  prefers  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  through  lack  of  education  on  the  peoples* 
part  to  pass  snch  a  law, 

9.    Official  Information  to  Voters  

10.    Springfield  Republican       March  1,  1932 
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The  nominating  systems  of  Massaolmaet  hs  have  been 
traced  up  to  the  present  day.    What  will  be  Its  fate  in  the 
future?    What  pitfalls  should  be  avoided?    The  concluding 
chapter  will  discuss  the  evils  of  the  Direct  Primary  system 
and  the  political  trends. 
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Chapter  VI 
CONCLUSION 

Much  time  has  been  spent  In  portraying  the  oper^ 
ation  of  the  various  monlnating  systems.    In  this  final 
chapter,  the  importance  of  the  Primary  will  be  stressed, 
the  evils  discussed,  criticisms  stated,  and  the  remedies 
given  as  far  as  possible. 
;A,    Im.portance  of  the  Primary. 

Prank  R.  Kent  says  of  the  importance  of  the  Pri- 
maries:    "To  think  that  the  general  election  id  more  im- 
portant than  the  Primary  election,  as  most  voters  do,  Is 
to  magnify  the  wrong  side  of  the  political  picture.  It 
ought  to  be  reversed  and  instead  of,  as  now,  many  more 
voters  voting  in  the  general  election  than  in  the  Primaries, 
the  public  interest  sho-^ld  be  concentrated  on  the  Primaries 

first-  -Primaries  are  really  the  key  to  politics. 

There  is  no  wa-  for  party  candidates  to  get  on  the  general 
election  ballot  except  through  the  Primaries.  Primaries 
are  the  exclusive  gate  through  v/laich  all  party  candidates 
must  pass.    Control  of  that  gate  In  any  community  means 
control  of  the  political  situation  in  that  community-— 
The  only  place  a  machine  can  be  beaten  is  in  the  Primaries 

— -The  fact  that  I  wish  to  drive  home  now  is  that  all 
over  the  country  ninety-nine  out  of  a  Imndred  candidates 
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fop  all  offices  aro  nominated  on  a  result  of  Prlmarlos," 
Prom  such  a  statement  comes  the  valid  reason  of  \vrltlng  a 
work  on  the  subject  of  Massachuiaetts  Primary  system* 
Bt    The  Evils  of  the  Primary  System^ 

As  to  tlie  evils  of  the  Direct  Primary  it  is  al- 
le(5ed  that  the  Primary  weakens  party  responsibility.  This 
accusation  can  hardly  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Direct 
Primary,  but  rather  at  the  party's  door  because  they  have 
become  meaningless,  insincere,  and  Instrumental  in  tlie  ad- 
vancement of  a  few  people.    It  must  be  admitted  by  even  the 
most  violent  critic  of  the  Primary  that  the  party  organlza- 
tionshhanre  a  good  deal  of  influence  upon  the  choice  of  Pri- 
mary candidates.^ 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Primaries  produce  infer- 
ior candidates.    Those  who  offer  this  criticism  of  the  Pri- 
mary as  sufficient  evidence  of  its  failure  forget  that  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  Direct  Primaries  was  not  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  government;  it  was  to  insure  tliat 
whatever  the  government  was— whether  good  or  bad— the  voters 
should  have  their  v;lll  about  it  and  not  have  to  accept  a 
government  at  the  hands  of  a  party  organization. 

That  Primary  places  too  great  a  burden  on  the 
voter  is  true,  but  the  answer  is  the  enactment  of  the  short 
ballot  system  and  not  a  return  to  a  nominating  system  which 

1.  Kent       "1?He  Ore  at  Game  of  Politics        pages  6-8 

2,  Rocea       Nominating  Methods  page  40 
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discredited  Itself  because  of  its  representative  character* 
Tile  allegation  tlint  the  Pr-lmary  is  too  expensive 
is  answered  ver    well  by  Kepresentatlve  Robert  Luce,  thir- 
teenth Massaolmsetts  district,  who  says:     "Tlie  present 
method  is  far  less  expensive  than  that  which  it  supsi'cedGd, 
I  know,  for  1  have  ruM  for  high  office  under  both  methods  # 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  whenever  a  candldj^ite  has 

\ 
I 

to  appeal  to  all  voters  in  his  party,  it  is  oiieaper  to  do 
this  under  the  Primary  election  system  than  under  the  con- 
vention  system",  > 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Primary  fails  to  bring 
out  a  largo  vote.    This  statement  is  false  v/lien  the  re- 
turns at  the  Primary  are  compared  with  those  of  the  con- 
vention.   Very  seldom  did  inore  than  ten  per  cent  coine  out 
to  choose  delegat  'S  for  the  convention,  but  from  twenty- 
five  to  seventy-fivo  per  cent  of  the  party  voters,  and 
even  as  high  as  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent  when  the  competi- 
tion Is  keen  come  out  to  choose  candidates  In  the  Direct 
Primary.    "Even  though  the  highest  figure  given  be  taken 
for  the  convention  vote  and  the  lowest  one  for  the  Primary 
there  is  still  a  margin  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  favor  of  the 
Primaries,  so  far  as  representation  of  tlie  party  voters  la 
concerned.    And  it  mvBt  be  renembered  that  the  convention 
chosen  candidate  is  twice  removed  from  the  voter."  ^ 


3.  Collections  of  P.  H.  Luscomb 

4,  Rocca  Nominating  Methods  pages  47-48 
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BeVGrldgG  says:      — — — fVom  flvo  to  ten  tines  as  many 
party  voters  get  to  ^-'ho  polls  a  Primary  day  as  the  mmber 
who  used  to  vote  for  convention  delegates",  Theco 
mi  ot  at  tons  ar©  the  answer  to  the  indictment  that  not  enough 
voters  come  out  for  Primaries,    The  Direct  Primary  seems 
to  be  the  best  system  yet  used  for  nomin  jtinf?;.    The  ovlla 
of  the  old  convention  system  aro  far  too  great  to,  dvocate 
a  return  to  it*    It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  Massaclmsetts 
has  seen  fit  to  adopt  a  pre-primary  convention  v/hich  is  a 
close  return  to  the  convention  system  and  its  evils.  Miss 
Li.iscomb  in  an  interview  \vith  its  author  said:"  "It  destroys 
the  Direct  Primary  as  the  convention  is  held  three  months 
ahead  of  the  Prim.ary,  and  thus  the  party  can  organize  be- 
hind a  list  of  candidates  and  almost  invariably  v;i!ll  have 
them  nominated  at  the  Primary."  Kent  points  out  in  his 
book.  The  Great  Game  of  Politics  *  that  ten  persons  on  an 
average  are  receiving  favors  and  they,  with  their  friends, 
const ItTite  a  solid  block  for  the  party  to  start  in  the 
Primary  with.    The  pre-primary  convention  is  a  substitute 
for  the  old  convention  when  the  party  leaders  saw  tiiat 
there  was  no  chance  of  gettlnr;  the  repeal  of  the  Direct 
Primary,    We  shall  have  the  evils  of  the  old  convention 
s-stem  bacK  again,    I,  myself,  favor  proportional  represent- 
ation and  the  short  ballot  and  the  elimination  of  the 


5,  Beveridge        Of,  By,  and  For  the  People -Yes  or  No?  pp,»l 
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Primary  altagcthor, 

C,    The  Speolal  Merits  of  the  PrlmqrlQS, 

1.  It  places  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  th© 
party  voters  r-hlch  they  can  use  with  effect  in  case  of 
need.    They  are  no  lonp;er  helpless. 

2.  The  fact  of  this  control  ^^ives  to  the 
voters  a  consciousness  of  pwver  rnd  responsibility. 

With  +:hese  merits.  A,  La-,yrence  Lo?/ell  dlsa^ppees, 
point inf^  out  ^hat  "the  party  itslef  is  so  large  a  body 
that  some  one  must  present  the  candidate  for  nomination 
to    its  members,    hVen  if  all  the  Republican  voters  in  a 
State  could  come  together  in  a  mass  meeting,  a  name  to  be 
discussed  and  voted  upon  would  have  to  be  proposed  by  some 
one,  and  this  is  certainly  not  less  true  \7hen  the  members 
of  the  party  never  meet  together  but  cast  their  ballots 
singly  in  polling  booths.    Moreover,  to  propose  a  name  to 
all  the  party  voters  in  a  large  community  18  not  a  simple 
matter.    It  is  not  enough  to  collect  the  number  of  signa- 
tures required  to  entitle  the  nam.e  to  appear  on  the  ballot. 
That  is  laborious  J  but  to  have  any  chance  of  aaccess,  the 
candidate  and  his  cualif Ications  rnust  be  made  knov/n  to  the 
voters,  and  that  envolves  an  organisation  v/ith  branches 
tln'oughout  the  comrrunity,    'i'h^  Direct  Primary  intensifies 
the  practice  v;hlch  had  already/-  begun  to  prevail  under  the 
convention  system  of  ooncrjcting  an  elaborate  canvass  for 
nomination  — It  is  by  no  means  yet  proved  tiiat  i  lie  Direct 
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Primary  is  the  road  to  the  promlsGd  lend," 

The  euthop,  in  dlsagreanont  with  tho  abovo 
<3o»i?taclon,  hab  cone  to  the  concliislon  throu^:;!!  his  study 
thnt  the  Direct  Primary  aysteri  is  the  best  method  of 
nopilnatlon.    But  let  it  be  polhted  out  tiuit  the  Primary, 
accompanied  by  the  long  ballot,  by  the  Spoils  system  in 
State  govGrnment,  by  ineffective  leadership,  and  by  stag- 
gering carapaing  expenditures  is  nob  likely  to  stand.  There 
must  be  a  shorUoning  of  the  ballot,  less  political  "grab- 
bagging"  and  an  extension  of  the  merit  system* 
D,     S-jjnmary , 

As  a  concluding  statement  cn  the  Direct  Primai*y 
system  as  used  by  Massachusetts,  it  must  be  remembered  that: 
"Th©  Direct  Primary  systdm  represents  sim.ply  a  stage  in  the 
progressive  adjustment  of  political  meohanism.s  to  :h9  chang- 
ing needs  of  our  developing  civili'^ation.     In  asuch  an  evo- 
lutionary process  there  is  rarely  a  sharp  turn  backv/ard,  as 
a  return  to  tho  convention  v/ould  be,    V/hen  the  Primary  haa 
had  its  day,  3om.o  new  and  more  highly  refined  mechanism  for 
registering  political  opinion  will  capture  tiie  f£incy  of  tlie 
electorate;  perhaps  non-partisan  nominations,  perhaps  pro- 
portional representation,  perhaps  a  devico  yet  imdreanied  of. 
There  is  no  need  to  despair  of  tho  £\ituro  of  our  oiviic  so- 
ciety, if  only  the  citizen  will  vigorously  participate  in  its 
activities,  using  the  intelligence  that  he  possesses  and  the 
7,    Rocca  i^onilnatlng  tiethods  page"  55 


Imowledg©  that  can  be  inparted  to  Min  by  sound  political 
education* 


THE  END 
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